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HE body must be treated as an integ- 
ral part of human nature, not as a foe 
to all that is best in man, a foe to be buf- 
feted and kept under. The true relation 
of the body to the higher life of mind 
and soul is not one of mutual antagon- 
ism. To think of man as pure spirit, 
even in theory, is folly, and leads to end- 
lesserror. Even the abstract separation 
of spiritual and material can serve no 
useful purpose and must always incur 
some serious dangers. It is futile to 
regard the bodily functions as something 
quite apart from the mental functions, as 
it is futile to speak of our personalty as 
if it had no intimate connection with the 
body. We have large evidence of the in- 
ter-relation of mind and body, the reac- 
tion on each other of moral and physical 
states. This close connection is admitted, 
though even now we do not give it its 
full weight in affecting conduct. Though 
we may make distinctions in our nature 
for convenience of speech, yet these dis- 
tinctions are largely artificial. We can- 
not cut up the being of man in sections, 
as if there could be an intellectual life 
that had no basis in the physical, or as if 
there could be a life of the soul with no 
relation to the life in the flesh. 

If we have such a conception of unity 
in our nature, it follows that we can leave 
no part of man outside our consideration, 
as if it did not count. Education is seen 
to be more than a mere brain develop- 
ment ; it is the total forming of a human 
being, physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. It is, no doubt, sometimes 
humiliating to us to feel how much we 
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| are affected by our physical state. It 
makes us almost despise ourselves, bound 
as we seem to be to the body of this 
death. But ior good orillitisso. All 
divisions of man’s nature must be confes- 
sedly inexact. All talk about religion 
being of the soul, and sin having its seat 
in the body, is false. The body in itself 
is morally neutral and colorless. All 
sins of the flesh are sins of thesoul. We 
may locate the manifestation, but the 
evil is deeper than the surface. To par- 
cel out the nature of man in the common 
way, to separate the body from the soul 
except in a popular and general fashion, 
invariably ends in error according to which 
side the stress is laid.— Hugh Black. 








All that a man can do in this world is 
to live honestly, faithfully, and loyally 
from day to day. What the immediate 
end will be, neither he nor any one else 
knows. - He knows only this, that the 
highest success crowns those who work 
in the highest spirit, and that the su- 
premest failure confronts those who work 
in the worst spirit. No man knows what 
a day may bring forth in the way of op- 
portunity, nor at what point the door 
may be thrown open, which shall be the 
entrance into his great chance for life. 
The only assurance that we are not mis- 
sing the one opportunity lies in making 
the most of every opportunity; in treating 
every day as if it were the one eventful 
day of life ; in trying every door as if it 
were the one entrance to the palace; in 
doing every piece of work as if upon our 








fidelity depended all our future lives. 
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The man who works in this spirit may 
safely leave the future with God. What- 
ever material success is worth having, he 
will command. Better than all, he will 
be sure of that greater success which is 
expressed in character, that ‘‘ sublime 
health which values one moment as 
another, and makes us great in all condi- 
tions, and is the only definition we pos- 
sess of freedom and power.”’ 





In his recent work on ‘‘American His- 
tory from an English Standpoint,’’ Prof. 
Goldwin Smith bestows this unstinted 
and heart-felt praise upon President Lin- 
coln: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln is assuredly 
one of the marvels of history. No land 
but America has produced his like. This 
destined chief of a nation in its most per- 
ilous hour was the son of a thriftless and 
wandering settler. He had a strong, 
eminently fair understanding, with great 
powers of patient thought, which he cul- 
tivated by the study of Euclid. In all 
his views there was a simplicity which 
had its source in the simplicity of his 
character. Both as an advocate and as a 
politician he was ‘honest Abe.’ As an 
advocate he would throw up his brief 
when he knew that his case was bad. 
He said himself that he had not con- 
trolled events, but had been guided by 
them. To know how to be guided by 
events, however, if it is not imperial gen- 
ius, is practical wisdom. Lincoln’s good- 
ness of heart, his sense of duty, his un- 
selfishness, his freedom from from vanity, 
his long-suffering, his simplicity, were 
never disturbed either by power or by 
opposition. To the charge of levity no 
man could be less open. Though he 
trusted in Providence, care for the public 
and sorrow for the public calamites filled 
his heart and sat visibly upon his brow. 
His State papers are excellent, not only 
as public documents, but as compositions, 
and are distinguished, by their depth of 
human feeling and tenderness, from those 
of other statesman. He spoke always 
from his own heart to the heart of the 
people. His brief funeral oration over 
the graves ol those who had fallen in the 
war is one of the gems of the language.”’ 





The value of your teaching is not the 
information you have put into the mind, 
but the interest you have awakened. If 
the heart is trained, the rest grows out 
of it. Interest the heart, the feelings, the 
emotions, for they are the fundamental 
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The mind is evolved out of heart- 
People do not have mind worth 


facts. 
iness. 
thinking of unless they have capacity for 


sensitiveness. The characters of great 
men prove this. Whether in picture or 
in prose, we are always coming up 
against the great fact that it is enthusi- 
asm that governs the world. We have 
not realized the educational possibility of 
it. Of all things in the world, love is the 
most plastic; it can entwine itself about 
the low and degrading things of the 
world and spend its energies there, or it 
can climb the heavenly ladder, as Plato 
said, and identify itself with all that is 
most worthy, most precious, and most 
lovely and of good report.—/al/. 





OUR QUEER LANGUAGE, 


When the English tongue we speak, 
Why is ‘“‘break’’ not rhymed with “freak”’ 
Will you tell me why it’s true, 
We say ‘‘new’”’ but likewise ‘‘few.”’ 
And the maker of a verse, 
Cannot cap his ‘‘horse’’ with ‘‘worse!’’ 
‘‘Beard’”’ sounds not the same as ‘‘heard,’’ 
“Cord” is different from ‘‘word,”’ 
“Cow’’ is cow but “‘low’’ is /ow; 
‘‘Shoe’’ is never rhymed with ‘“‘foe.”’ 
Think of ‘‘hose’’ and ‘‘dose’’ and ‘‘lose,’’ 
And of ‘‘goose’’—and yet of ‘‘choose”’ 
Think of ‘‘comb’’ and ‘“‘tomb;’” and ‘“‘bomb’’ 
“Doll’’“‘roll;’’ and ‘‘home’’and ‘‘some.’’ 
And since ‘‘pay”’ is rhymed with ‘‘say’’ 
Why not “‘paid’’ with ‘‘said,”’ I pray, 
We have “‘ blood”’ and ‘‘food”’ and ‘‘good ;’’ 
Mould is not pronounced like ‘‘could’”’ 
Wherefore ‘‘done,’’ but “‘gone’’ and ‘‘lone,’’ 
Is there any reason known ? 
And in short it seems to me, 
Sounds and letters disagree. 

Edwin L. Sabin, in St. Nicholas. 





The opinion of Russell Sage touching 
the vacation habit was not, of itself, a 
literary subject, but Zhe Bookman of this 
city has made it one by drawing the 
deadly parallel between Mr. Sage’s re- 
marks and those of the almost equally 
celebrated Mr. Scrooge, in Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol, to. his clerk, Bob, on 
Christmas Eve. Bob wanted Christmas 
off, to spend the day with Tiny Tim and 
the rest of the family. 

‘‘TIf I was to stop half a crown for it 
you’d think yourself ill-used, I’ll be 
bound!’ The clerk smiled faintly. 

‘** And yet,’’ said Scrooge, ‘‘ you don’t 
think me ill-used when I pay a day’s 
wages for no work.’’ The clerk observed 
that it was only once a year. ‘‘A poor 
excuse for picking a man’s pocket every 
twenty-fifth of December!’’ said Scrooge, 
buttoning his great coat to his chin. 
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Which is very like Mr. Sage’s argu- 
ment. Still, in justice to Mr. Sage it is 
fair to say that his remarks will have as 
little effect ou the vacation hibit as ever 
Scrooge’s had.—New York Times. 





Punctuality is a virtue that needs to 
be fixed as a habit. Its possession is one 
of the chief elements of success. Good 
business men learn this as one of their 
first practical lessons, and they not only 
adhere closely to its practice in the con- 
duct of their business, but demand this 
same qualification of their employes. 
They soon learn that neglect to meet en- 
gagements promptly occasions inconve- 
nience to the parties interested, and that 
failure to attend to business affairs at the 
proper time is very detrimental to one’s 
business interest : that lack of promptness 
causes delay, and delay is attended by 
loss. It is said that Webster was never 
late at a recitation at school or in college; 
and he was just as punctual in after life 
in court, in congress and in society. 
Horace Greeley, although one of the 
busiest of men, managed to be on time 
for every appointment. The habit of 
punctuality and promptness is character- 
istic of men of affairs. 





There was a man who grieved much 
that he was not a soldier, for he yearned 
to do deeds of strife and valor; but his 
country was at peace and there was no 
pretext. And he waited and was old and 
feeble, and there was no war. And Death 
came and the man said, ‘‘ Woe is me that 
I should die and not have my wish !’’ 
Death said, ‘‘What was your wish ?”’ 
The man answered, ‘‘ My wish was to be 
a great soldier and to fight many battles.”’ 
And Death replied. ‘‘ You have been a 
soldier these many years, and a coward 
at heart. Lo, even now you have lost 
the greatest of all battles!’’ And the man 
rallied and with his passing breath said, 
‘*T have known no conflict ; what battle 
have I lost?’”’ And Death said, ‘‘ The 
battle of Life.’’—Ravenscroft. 





Jacotot claimed that ‘‘to teach is to 
cause to learn.’’ Professor Hart im- 
proved on this definition by claiming that 
‘* teaching is causing another to know.”’ 
Probably no more simple or accurate de- 
finitions than these two have ever been 
suggested. They certainly indicate the 
essence of true teaching. Teaching in- 
volves the idea of knowledge obtained by 
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a process. One may, indeed, teach him- 
self, may be his own teacher, through 
reaching out after knowledge by an in- 
telligently directed effort; but no one 
can teach—and to that extent be a 
teacher of—either himself or another, 
without the obtaining of knowledge by 
the person taught. 7Zeaching, in fact, 
includes the idea of /earning, not as its 
correlative term, but as one of its consti- 
tuent parts. There can really be no such 
thing as teaching without learning ; the 
process of learning must accompany the 
process of teaching, and must keep pace 
with it.—H. C. Trumbull. 





Your first duty in life is toward your 
after-self. So live that your after-self— 
the man you ought to be—may in his 
time be possible and actual. Far away 
in the twenties, the thirties, of the twent- 
tieth century he is awaiting his turn. 
His body, his brain, his soul are in your 
boyish hands. He cannot help himself. 
What will you leave for him? Will it be 
a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation, 
a mind trained to think and act, a ner- 
vous system true as a dial in its response 
to the truth about you? Will you, boy 
of the twentieth century, let him come as 
a man among men in his time, or will 
you throw away his inheritance before he 
has had the chance to touch it? Will 
you turn over to him a brain distorted, a 
mind diseased, a will untrained to action, 
a spinal cord grown through and through 
with the devil-grass of that vile harvest 
we call wild oats? Will you let him come, 
taking your place, gaining through your 
experiences, hallowed through your joys, 
binding on them his own, or will you 
fling high hope away, decreeing wanton- 
like that the man you might have been 
shall never be ?—David Starr Jordan. 





We wish all teachers could appreciate 
the assistance and the lightening and 
brightening of labor that even a five min- 
ute exercise in singing would give. Sing- 
ing acts upon the mind and body which 
have become weary with monotonous 
routine as magically as does a shower 
upon the dust and heat of a sultry sum- 
mer day. Children love singing, and 
when the spirit of unrest begins to take 
possession of the school room a sprightly 
song, if only one verse, will quicken the 
thoughts and brighten energies which 
were beginning tolag. Languor and las- 
situde should never be permitted in the 
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school room, and there will be little space 
for them if tact and skill recognize and 
treat wisely the first symptoms. Song 
and exercise have their respective places 
in the daily programme of school life, 
and there is no school so ably conducted 
that it may not be improved by the addi- 
tion of these, if judiciously called into 
action when conditions demand them. 





Pupils from their first attendance at 
school to their entrance to the high school 
should learn every week some lines, 
stanzas or paragraphs, beautiful in 
thought and in language. At first the 
sentiment, the moral influence of the pas- 
sage, should be chiefly considered ; but 
later the beauty and the force of the lan- 
guage and the breadth and the truthful- 
ness of the thought must be regarded. 
For the first half-dozen years of school 
life, all in a class should learn the same 
passages, and recite them individually 
and in concert, receiving such paraphrase 
and explanation as may lead the pupils 
to get the thought and appreciate its dress. 





You are made to be kind, boys, gener- 
ous and magnanimous. If there isa boy 
in school who has a clubfoot, don’t let 
him know you ever saw it. If there isa 
poor boy with ragged clothes, don’t 
talk rags in his hearing. If there is a 
lame boy, assign him some part in the 
game that doesn’t require running. If 
there is a dull one, help him to learn his 
lessons. If there is a bright one, be not 
envious of him ; for if one boy is proud 
of his talents and another is envious of 
them, there are two great wrongs, and no 
more talent than before. If a larger or 
stronger boy has injured you and is sorry 
for it, forgive him. All the school will 
show by their countenances how much 
better it is than to have a great fuss. 
—Horace Mann. 





The fostering of commerce obviously 
belongs to the general government, 
which has power not only to regulate, 
but to annihilate at will, the trade of its 
citizens with foreign countries, says 
President Charles W. Eliot in the Aéan- 
tic. We haveseen our foreign commerce 
destroyed by our own national legislation. 
Now, commerce, foreign and domestic, 
is the great peace-maker and peace- 
keeper, and, on the whole, it is the great 
enricher of mankind in comforts and 
luxuries. It deserves on every account 
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the fostering care of a powerful nation, 
not only for the benefits it confers on that 
particular nation, but because it tends to 
bring about the confederation of all races 
of mankind in the pursuit of a common 
well being. The war with Spain has 
distinctly enlarged the moral outlook of 
our people. It has presented to them 
wholly unexpected problems concerning 
the responsibility of a fortunate people 
for the welfare of the less fortunate. It 
has suggested to them that a policy of 
political seclusion and commercial isola- 
tion is not worthy of a strong, free, and 
generous people, and that such a policy 
is not the way to the greatest prosperity 
and the most desirable influence. 


FATHERHOOD: A RADIANT 
MEMORY. 








BY HENRY TURNER BAILY. 





HAVE no theories of fatherhood to 

present, only a radiant memory. I 
remember a tall man with a full black 
beard, clear, light-blue eyes, a high, 
white forehead with a flourish of dark 
hair aboveit. He wore a tight-fitting suit 
of blue overall cloth, and Russian imper- 
ial boots of grain leather which came 
above the knees. I can see him now 
walking to his mill with a quick long 
stride, or standing before a turning lathe 
with a snowstorm of shavings powdering 
him from head to foot. 

This was the man whom mother was 
always glad to see. This was the man 
who never came into the house without 
stopping to put his arm about her and 
kiss her and whisper something in her 
ear. This was the man who drew me 
between his knees before breakfast and 
called me ‘‘ Little Sonny ’’ and “Hen o- 
ree-O-Nic-o-las,’’ and patted a jig upon 
my back. He rode me upon his shoul- 
der, sat me upon his knee and prac- 
ticed me on the sounds of the alphabet 
until I never mispronounced, and took 
me upon the front seat by his side 
whenever he drove anywhere. This 
was the man who sang bass in church, 
and sat in the twilight Sunday evening 
and played a mellow-toned flute of ebony 
with machinery of German silver. 

I was afraid of him, just a little ; be- 
cause he was so tall and strong, and be- 
cause everybody and all the animals I 
knew minded whatever he said. I used 
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to think mother was afraid of him, too, 
because she used to blush when he came 
near her. And then once when I was 
busy playing and said, ‘‘Wait a minute,”’ 
twice, when mother asked me to put away 
my things and go to bed, he looked at 
me and said ‘‘ Henry!’’ in such a way 
that I never forgot it. I imagine it was 
the memory of such a look that made my 
brother Fred once ask mother to punish 
him for some disobedience rather than 
tell father about it; or perhaps it might 
have been Fred’s recollection of a punish- 
ment which I received for lying. ‘‘ Is it 
possible my first boy will tell a lie to his 
mother ?”’ my father asked, with a pierc- 
ing look straight through me. He talked 
with me calmly, kindly; but to his sor- 
row I persisted in my lies, defying him 
and everybody else to make me say any- 
thing I did not please to say. ‘‘ Then I 
shall have to punish you,’’ he said, and 
reached for a maple shoot which I had 
been using upon my wooden horse. I 
have never forgotten that whipping,— 
the thrill of it which took my breath 
away, the pain of which surprised me 
beyond measure, the wonder that father’s 
face could be so calm through it all. He 
shut himself into his bedroom afterwards 
and prayed to God with tears that his 
boy might never tell a lie again. I dis- 
covered that day the heinousness of sin. 
Not long after, when father was away, 
I was throwing stones near a shoe shop 
in the village and broke a pane of glass. 
Somebody told mother. She called me 
in and said, ‘“You know what your father 
told you about throwing stones in the 
street ?’? YesI knew. ‘‘ When he comes 
home, tell him at once what you have 
done, that you are sorry, and that you 
will never do so again.’’ Oh, the agony 
of that afternoon! What would father 
say? What wouldn’t hedo? He would 
kill me. Ah, how little I knew him! 
When at last he came, and I had man- 
aged to sob out my poor story, his keen 
eyes softened with tears, he wrapped his 
strong arms about my shrinking little 
body and lifted me tenderly into his lap. 
He told me that he would forgive me, 
that he was happy to know that I told 
the truth, that he would pay a man to 
set the glass; and then his voice failed 
him and he kissed me upon the forehead. 
The memory of that kiss will go with me 
as a benediction forever. I knew that 
day the joy of a pardoned sinner. 
How I admired that man! When I 
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awoke of a spring morning I could hear 
him whistling while he spaded the gar- 
den. He hived bees, and managed ugly 
horses ; he could mow and milk and run 
the machinery in the mill. He could 
make the most wonderful things with a 
jacknife—toads that could hop, jumping- 
jacks, willow whistles, darts, bows and 
arrows, windmills. When the new church 
was built in the village he sawed the 
shingles, turned the rosettes, carved the 
ornaments with his own hand, made the 
great clock dials, and set up the clock. 

Then came illness. The dust of the 
mill was too much for his lungs. The 
puffing engine, the humming planer, the 
great crying and singing saw which ate 
its way through oak logs, the buzzing 
lathe, the clucking shingle-jointer, were 
all sold and carried away. Father built 
a shoe shop and set up the new machin- 
ery. Business was rushing. He was 
often away to Boston and New York and 
Philadelphia, and had wondrous stories 
to tell of locomotives and steamboats and 
elevators, of which we boys never tired. 

When I was about seven years old 
father took me to Boston by way of the 
white steamer from Hingham. It was 
just after the great fire. I remember the 
heaps of red-hot ashes, the queer, distorted 
shapes of iron, the weird ruins of granite 
walls, and the soldiers with tall hats and 
glittering regalia standing guard. It 
was a gala day for me, but a day of thick 
darkness for him. The fire had ruined 
his business. The creditors came to the 
factory in the country, examined the 
machinery, looked through our house, 
walked over the little homestead and 
went away. 

Again everything was sold. With 
hired money, father built a little cottage 
from plans which he drew himself, and 
into it we went. There were four of us 
boys then, allas vigorous and as hungry as 
healthy country boys alone can be. We 
must be fed. He opened a repair shop 
in the villiage. It was our delight. 
There were a buzz saw, a jig saw, a Car- 
penter’s bench, a hand forge with rotary 
blower, a turning lathe, together with all 
sorts of big tools for repairing machinery, 
and all sorts of little tools for repairing 
clocks and watches. 

But business was slack. It was a hard 
winter. Day after day no work came to 
the shop. But what good times we had 
at home! Father played horse with us. 
We rode upon his back as he crawled 
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about the floor on his hands and knees. 
He told funny stories. He taught us how 
to make little trellises for house plants 
and how to saw wall brackets from thin 
wood, which, later, we sold from door to 
door in a neighboring village and so 
earned our first money. We had enough 
to eat, such as it was—the simplest and 
often coarsest of fare—but meal times were 
always jolly. Father was the light and 
joy of the house. 

But every day there was a time when 
we missed him. I wondered about it at 
first ; but once or twice I found him in 
a room alone witha Bible before him, 
and once I found him upon his knees. I 
have that Bible now; and when I turn 
to the twenty-third Psalm and find the 
pages soiled and worn, or to the last 
chapters in John’s gospel and his epistles, 
and find the leaves loose and brown and 
spotted as with tears, I know the secret 
of those silent hours, and I know also 
the secret of that perpetual joy which 
like a fountain of living water overflowed 
upon us all in prosperity or adversity, 
morning, noon, and night, every day of 
his life. 

He never made us boys a promise 
which he did not keep; never deceived 
us; when he wished us to obey him, 
never spoke more than once; and never 
required the formation of an intellectual 
or moral habit which he did not himself 
exemplify. And yet he was not harsh or 
unkind, or even inconsiderate in dealing 
with us. We were taught by example a 
reverence for sacred things, a respect for 
age, and a thoughtful courtesy towards 
women. 

On Sunday afternoons he read aloud 
the Bible stories until we knew the old 
book almost by heart. Winter evenings 
he read to us such books as Goodrich’s 
“‘History of the World,’”’ Dr. Kane’s 
‘*Explorations in the Arctic,’’ and Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘ History of the Civil War.’’ 
When we began to read for ourselves he 
knew what we read. Because of his 
thoughtfulness in those days I have never 
read a useless or vicious book. 

Another invaluable lesson taught by 
example was industry. We were to do 
with our might whatever our hands could 
find to do, simply because it was right to 
work that way. Moreover, we were to be 
generous in our living. We were here 
to help—to help each other and to help 
God save the world. Therefore we must 
give of our time, our talents, our money, 
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to assist in every good work. In the 
darkest days one-tenth of the scanty earn- 
ings was set aside as consecrated money 
and given away as occasion served. No 
one ever pleaded a worthy cause in vain. 

From my earliest recollection of him to 
the sad day of his death I never heard a 
cross or unkind word or saw an angry or 
impatient look pass between him and the 
woman he loved, the sweet mother of the 
seven children who now rise up and call 
him blessed. 


With beams December planets dart 

His cold eye truth and conduct scanned ; 
July was in his sunny heart, 

October in his liberal hand. 


Journal of Education. 
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PANAMA RED TAPE CUT. 








T is pretty well understood that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who has accepted the 
responsibility of digging the Panama 
Canal, is going to see that it shall be 
digged honestly and quickly. There is 
to be none of the feebleness of a dying 
nation and none of the grafting of a de- 
generate one ; no failure and no scandal, 
but American efficiency at its best. How 
ordinary Americans will applaud the 
President if he succeeds and how thor- 
oughly they will sympathize with him in 
his efforts to do it! When he demands 
and gets the resignations of the Panama 
Canal Commission there is not a word of 
protest. The new commission will be 
composed of men who can do things and 
get them done ; the debating-society idea 
will be put behind ; Chief Engineer Wal- 
lace will work as engineering dictator, 
with capable assistants and advisors, and 
the circumlocution officers are abolished 
with the circumlocutors. 

Some people think this consummation 
was hastened by the unofficial report of 
Dr. C. L. A. Reed, who was sent to Pan- 
ama to make investigations by Secretary 
Taft. Doctor Reed was not to report on 
sanitary matters, but was to ‘‘keep his 
eyes open.’’ Hecame home and talked 
about sanitation. Colonel Gorgas, whose 
record in Havana was notable, is a most 
efficient officer, but the commission’s red 
tape has things reduced to Spanish 
‘“‘manana’’ depths, and Doctor Reed 
gave one little instance which is still 
provoking laughter—long, loud, rever- 
berating and discomfiting 
An infant in the hospital needed a rub- 
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ber nipple for a nursing bottle. The nurse 
applied to Major LaGarde for the imple- 
ment; he had none, because the requisi- 
tion of a year before had not been filled. 
The gallant Major made out a requisition 
for the five cent article and took it to 
Colonel Gorgas, the sanitary chief on the 
Isthmus, for an indorsement; then Mr. 
Tobey, the chief of materials and supplies, 
had to pass on it and indorse the requisi- 
tion ; then a clerk had to make sundry 
copies and engross it; the other officials 
had to come in and look the matter over, 
and, finally, when the infant had reached 
the stage in his development when the 
implement was no longer needed, a mes- 
senger was permitted to go to a drug 
store and buy the five-cent rubber nipple. 
Seven clerks in the auditing department, 
the supplies department, the sanitary de- 
partment and other departments are still 
figuring on the cost to the Government 
of this useless article, and it is estimated 
that, though it was never used, it will 
cost the Government enough money to 
buy a carload.—/Phila. Press. 





FIFTY YEARS AT MILLERSVILLE.* 





ADDRESS OF DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





E are assembled this afternoon on the 

fiftieth anniversary of an event that led 
to the establishment of the first State Nor- 
mal School of Pennsylvania. Fifty years 
ago to-day the teachers of Lancaster county, 
under the direction of their superintendent, 
met in this humble village in an organiza- 
tion called the Lancaster County Normal 
Institute; to-day there stands in this same 
little village an institution known through- 
out the country as the Millersville State 
Normal School. Fifty years ago to-day, 
within a few yards from where we are now 
seated, there stood an. humble school build- 
ing about as large as a good-sized Lancas- 
ter county farm-house; to-day we are as- 
sembled in this large and richly frescoed 
chapel, while around us rise buildings of 
vast pee and architectural beauty, 
furnished with all the appliances necessary 
for the training of teachers for the public 
schools of the commonwealth. The little 
village of Millersville fifty years ago was 
scarcely known beyond the eotlens of the 
township; now it is a household word 
throughout the State, and is famous in the 
educational circles of the nation. These 
impressive contrasts rise naturally before 





* Address by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superinten- 
dent of the Philadelphia Schools, at the Semi- 
Centennial of the Millersville State Normal 
School, April 17, 1905. 
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our minds this afternoon, and awaken in us 
feelings of pride and congratulation. 

The past fifty years have wrought many 
great and important changes in society and 
the State. No single century in the annals 
of the world shows so wonderful a progress 
in the arts of civilization as took place in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
A little more than fifty years ago the old 
stage coach and Conestoga wagon required 
a week or more to cross the State from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh; to day the iron 
horse hitched to the Pullman palace-car 
speeds the traveler with his cigar and latest 
novel in less than that time across a conti- 
nent,| from{ New York to San Francisco. 
Within fifty years man has tamed the 
lightning of the thunder cloud and har- 
nessed it to trolley and automobile which 
skim along our thoroughfares with a speed 
that distances our fleetest race horses. 
Within the last fifty years genius has 
learned to transform the coal deposits of our 
mountains into a mysterious power by which 
we illumine our houses and streets with the 
sunbeams that had been sleeping in these 
secret recesses for millions of years. The 
past fifty years have reconstructed the lines 
of national power in Europe, have extended 
Caucasian civilization over a large portion 
of the Orient, and have brought from ob- 
scurity a small sea-bound kingdom that has 
checked the rapacity and punished the 
mendacity of a so-called Christian nation 
whose highest ambition seems to be to 
spread its despotism over the inhabitable 
globe. The last half century has given us 
a new nation cemented by the blood of 
patriots and heroes; a nation whose flag now 
floats not only over the wide domain of our 
forty-five sovereign States, but also over 
colonial dependencies in the near Atlantic 
and the far Pacific, a symbol of freedom and 
constitutional liberty to all who live under 
its ample folds. 

In this wonderful progress, whose story 
is more marvelous than any Oriental tale 
of magical adventure, the growth of the 

rovisions for the education of the people 
in the establishment of schools, colleges and 
universities has kept full pace; and among 
these no institution of learning, within its 
sphere, has had a more wonderful growth 
nor accomplished a more splendid work 
than the institution popularly known as the 
Millersville State Normal School. 

On this anniversary day the mind natur- 
ally reverts to the question which has so 
often been asked, How didit happen that so 
distinguished an institution of learning 
came to be established in so humble a little 
town as Millersville? The answer to this 
question reveals and emphasizes the well- 
known law that in nearly every great event 
there is a chain of circumstances with many 
links that unites the fruition ofan enterprise 
with its beginning. This law is especially 
manifest in respect to the origin of this 
great institution. When the hundred and 
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thirty-five teachers assembled here on the 
17th of April, 1855, no one could have 
dreamed that within a decade and less there 
would be established here a normal school 
that would not only give professional in- 
struction to thousands of teachers, but 
would mould the normal-school instruction 
of the State. With the reminiscences that 
naturally belong to the occasion, it is not 
inappropriate that the circumstances which 
led to the founding of the institution should 
be called to mind, and especially by one 
who was so closely associated with its early 
history. 

About 1848 there came to Lancaster county 
a young man from New York State named 
I. M. Hobbs. He was not a man of great 
learning, but was intelligent, full of enthu- 
siasm, and an excellent teacher. He had 
come in contact with that influence then radi- 
ating from the personality of Mr. Page, of the 
Albany Normal School, which was revolu- 
tionizing the work of teaching in that State. 
He became a teacher of the public schools in 
the village of Millersville, and by his marked 
success as a teacher he won the confidence 
of the citizens of the village. Some time in 
the year 1854 he conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing an academy in the village for the 
higher education of the children of its citi- 
zens. This suggestion was favorably re- 
ceived by the leading citizens of the town, 
among whom were Barton B. Martin, Jacob 
R. Barr, John Brady, Daniel S. Bare and 
Jonas B. Martin. These were all humble, 
plain men, but with generous impulses and 
a public spirit which, remembering the times 
and their opportunities, is worthy of high 
recommendation. They have all passed 
away but one, but their names are inscribed 
upon a tablet in the old part of the present 
building, a fitting testimonial of their liber- 
ality and their courage. 

Barton B. Martin being the man of larg- 
est means, made a liberal subscription to 
the enterprise, and the others subscribed in 
accordance with their several abilities. They 
all gave an enthusiastic support to the move- 
ment. One sent his horse and cart to assist 
in digging the foundations; another super- 
intended the erection of the building with- 
out any compensation, and others carried 
around the subscription list among their 
neighbors. It would be interesting to have 
a copy of that original subscription list on 
this occasion, but I have been unable to 
obtain it. It was a labor of love, requiring 
courage and energy, but at last the mone 
was raised and the building was completed. 
It was called the Millersville Academy. Mr. 
Hobbs was to be its principal, and it was to 
be opened for students some time in the 
year 1855. 

On the 26th of April, 1854, the State legis- 
lature passed an Act establishing the office 
of county superintendent. On the first 
Monday of June, as required by the law, the 
school directors of Lancaster county met in 
the city of Lancaster to elect a county su- 
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perintendent. The directing genius of that 
meeting was Thomas H. Burrowes, for- 
merly Secretary of the Commonwealth, and 
in a sense the father of the common schools 
of the State. Largely through the influence 
of Dr. Burrowes, James P. Wickersham was 
elected superintendent of the schools of the 
county. Mr. Wickersham was at that time 
the principal of a private school at Marietta, 
which, with considerable hesitation, he de- 
cided to abandon to accept the position of 
county superintendent. He was about 
thirty years of age, possessing fine execu- 


; tive abilities, and full of enthusiasm and 


ambition; and here he began that career that 
in time made him the most distinguished 
educator in Pennsylvania. 

It had been customary for a number of 

ears for the teachers of the county to meet 
in small gatherings for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions relating to public school 
education. At qne of these meetings, held 
in November, 1854, a resolution was passed 
requesting the county superintendent to 
hold a teachers’ institute for the instruction 
and improvement of the teachers of the 
county. This proposition met the approval 
of the superintendent, and steps were taken 
to hold such an institute in the city of Lan- 
caster. The idea now occurred to Mr. Hobbs 
that it would be a good advertisement of 
the Academy if the institute were held in 
their new building, which idea was pre- 
sented to the trustees of the Academy and 
approved by them. With this purpose in 
view, Mr. Hobbs started out on the trail of 
the superintendent and traveled a day or 
two before he found him. Mr. Wickersham 
was so favorably impressed with the offer 
that he made an engagement to meet the 
trustees of the Academy, the result of which 
was that they promised to supply the want 
of boarding accommodations by private 
sags ace sow § and also pledged themselves 
individually for one thousand dollars to- 
wards defraying the expenses of the insti- 
tute. This offer was accepted by Mr. Wick- 
ersham; and on the 17th of April, 1855, the 
institute was opened and continued in ses- 
sion for three months, with an attendance 
of one hundred and thirty-five teachers. 

The faculty of this Normal Institute con- 
sisted of J. P. Wickersham, Principal and 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching; John F. Stoddard, Professor of 
Mathematics; Cornelius Walker, Professor 
of Reading and Elocution; R. T. Cornwell, 
Professor of Grammar; Dr. Swayne Wicker- 
sham, Professor of Chemistry and Physi- 
ology, with Dr. Cutter, Dr. Grimshaw and 
Professor Thompson as lecturers on various 
subjects. The two public schools of the 
town were used as model schools to exem- 
plify methods of teaching. None of the 
members of this faculty are now living, I 
believe, except R. T. Cornwell, Esq., at 
present a citizen of West Chester. 

The institute was a decided success, and 
aroused a deep interest among the teachers 
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of the county and the people of the village. 
It suggested to the trustees of the academy 
the idea of enlarging their building and 
establishing a Normal School for the educa- 
tion of teachers of the county as well as the 
young _—— of the village. This idea was 
encouraged by Thomas H. Burrowes, who 
persuaded Mr. Hobbs to relinquish his idea 
of being principal of the Academy and to 
accept the humbler position of steward of 
the new school. Prof. John F. Stoddard, 
who had been Professor of Mathematics in 
the Teachers’ Institute, and who was widely 
known as a teacher and an author, and who 
encouraged the trustees in this movement, 
was elected principal, and the school opened 
on the 5th of November, 1855, with the fol- 
lowing faculty: John F. Stoddard, Principal 
and Professor of Mathematics and the The- 
ory and Practice of Teaching; Edward 
Brooks, Professor of Grammar and Rhetoric; 
R. T. Cornwell, Professor of Natural Science; 
S. C. Agnew, Professor of Latin and Greek; 
Mrs. H. Marie Brooks, teacher of Music; 
Miss Augusta Dart, teacher of Geography 
and Drawing; Mr. L. M. Hobbs, Steward. 

Mr. Stoddard was a graduate of the Nor- 
mal School at Albany and was familiar 
with the methods of teaching as represented 
by that great teacher, David P. Page. He 
had been principal of a private Normal 
School in New York State; president of an 
institution in the northern part of the State, 
known as the University of Northern Penn- 
sylvania. He was an accomplished teacher 
of arithmetic, an author of an Intellectual 
Arithmetic based on that of Warren Col- 
burn, a man of good presence, and an at- 
tractive lecturer. He had made a most 
favorable impression on the teachers of the 
county and upon the citizens of Millersville; 
and the school opened with an unexpectedly 
large gathering of pupils. 

Having been connected with the school 
from this time forth for twenty-eight years, 
I may be permitted to indulge in a few per- 
sonal reminiscences. My own first knowl- 
edge of Millersville was during the latter 
part of the winter of 1854-5. I was then 
teaching in an academy in Monticello, New 
York State. I had taught with Mr. Stod- 
dard in the University of Northern Penn- 
sylvania, and had introduced into the insti- 
tution the new method of grammatical 
analysis, as represented in a text-book on 
Grammar by S. T. Covell, of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Covell had been selected by Mr. Wick- 
ersham to give instruction in grammar at 
the teachers’ institute, but he died a few 
months before the institute opened. Learn- 
ing of this, Mr. Stoddard recommended me 
to Mr. Wickersham to take Mr. Covell’s 
place, and I was invited to do so; but the 
trustees of the academy would not consent 
to my resignation at that time, which per- 
haps was not so great a disappointment as 
‘it might have been, as a young woman 
, teaching music in the same institution had 
just about that time made me happy by 
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answering a very important question in the 
affirmative. So, not being able to go to 
Millersville myself, I recommended Mr. R. 

Cornwell, who had been a student of 
mine in grammar at the University of 
Northern Pennsylvania, and who was emi- 
nently qualified to teach the new method as 
represented by Mr. Covell. 

Upon the election of Mr. Stoddard to the 
principalship of the Lancaster county nor- 
mal school, I was invited to become a mem- 
ber of its faculty, as was also the young 
woman who had given the affirmative 
answer to my question. The school was to 
be opened on the 5th of November; we were 
married on the 3d of November and started 
for Millersville on our bridal trip. ‘We 
reached Lancaster on the evening of the 
sth and on the morning of the 6th started 
to drive out to Millersville. When we came 
to the toll-gate I was informed that I was to 
pay the toll, which the gate-keeper told me 
was a levy. That was a stunner to me, and 
I wondered what kind of currency was used 
in this beautiful county whose fields spread 
out before me as fertile as the gardens of 
my native State. On being told that a lev 
was the same as a shilling, I paid the toll 
with a two-shilling piece, receiving the 
proper change. That, remember, was fifty 
years ago, and levys and shillings are now 
among the things of the past. 

Our reception at Millersville was most 
cordial. It was about noon when we 
reached here and we were taken down into 
a little basement room which we soon saw 
was the dining room. Mr. Hobbs was the 
master of ceremonies and spread before us 
the luxuries of a boarding school table 
which in those days consisted largely of good 
bread and butter and molasses. The vision 
of it all is as clear to me to-day as this beau- 
tiful chapel and the assembled guests of the 
occasion. After dinner we were escorted to 
our room where we spent the first two or 
three years at the school. As a bridal 
chamber it was not superlatively gorgeous. 
There was no carpet on the floor, no shades 
at the windows; and a yellow washstand 
with plain basin and pitcher, a mirror about 
the size of an old-fashioned slate, two 
wooden-seated chairs, etc., constituted the 
furniture. I was not in a mood, kowever, 
to mind a few trifling discomforts like these, 
and the ingenuity of my room-mate found 
some newspapers aud pinned them up at the 
windows to exclude the morning sun, and 
the gaze of inquisitiveeyes. Ina few weeks 
we had a slip of rag carpet on the floor, and 
some yellow curtains at the windows, which 
so affected my eyes that it took all of the 
next summer vacation to restore them to 
their normal condition. 

The next day we were all in the class- 
room, and the Lancaster County Normal 
School was started on its career as a perma- 
nent institution. The school was a success 
from the start. We had an earnest, indus- 
trious class of pupils, who knew the value 
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of their time, the most of whom had come 
to fit themselves for teaching. I see them 
now as my thoughts revert to that first win- 
ter; and it would have been a matter of great 
interest if some of them could have been 
here today at the anniversary exercises. 
The most of them, no doubt, have passed 
into the land of silence, and of the faculty 
only three are now living, Mr. Cornwell, 
Mrs. Brooks and myself. 

There was a social side to that first winter 
that contributed to our ren ogee and has 
left pleasant memories behind. The trus- 
tees of the school had not only given us a 
cordial reception, but seemed desirous of 
contributing to our happiness in every pos- 
sible way. We soon learned to know and 
appreciate the open-hearted hospitality of 
the people of Lancaster county. Down one 
of the lanes in front of the building lived a 
Mr. Shenk, whose good wife was noted for 
her chickens and waffles, and we knew 
where to — our appetites when tired of 
the plain fare of the boarding-school. A 
few miles away from the school lived Mr. 
Christian B. Herr; King of the Manor they 
called him; and on Christmas day his car- 
riage was at our door and several of us were 
driven to his house and partook of a Christ- 
mas feast which reminded me of what I had 
read of the baronial feasts in the earlier days 
of England. Down on the Conestoga at a 
place called South Bend, so called because 
the river bends west at that point, lived, and 
lives there still, a Mr. Jacob M. Frantz; 
some of you know him, and a visit to his 
house gave us another sample of Lancaster 
county generosity and hospitality. These 
are only a few examples of the warm-hearted 
farmers and citizens of Lancaster county 
who had the liberality and the courage to 
put their hands into their pockets or their 
names on a subscription list to provide 
means for the erection of the building which 
was the pioneer of the magnificent struct- 
ures that to-day constitute the home of 
this great institution. While we twine lau- 
tels of praise for those whose professional 
work built up this great school, let us not 
forget the generous-hearted men who gave 
their time and their money to lay the foun- 
dations of the institution. 

In the following spring, 1856, Mr. Wick- 
ersham united his Teachers’ Institute with 
the Normal School, Mr. Stoddard acting as 
principal of the school. During the ses- 
sion, on account of circumstances that were 
not generally understood, Mr. Stoddard 
— his resignation to the Board of 

rustees, and Mr. Wickersham took charge 
of the school for the rest of the session. 
The school was now without a principal; 
all eyes turned toward Mr. Wickersham as 
Mr. Stoddard’s successor, and the Trustees 
made him the offer. This offer he at first 
declined, but through the urgent solicita- 
tions of the faculty and friends of the 
school, and especially of Hon. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, in whose judgment he had great 
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confidence, he finally decided to resign the 
Superintendency and accept the position; 
and the school was opened under his prin- 
cipalship on the 5th of November, 1856. 
In the meantime, a Board of Trustees was 
elected, including all the founders of the 
academy, with the addition of seventeen 
new members, among the most conspicuous 
of which were Christian B. Herr, Jacob M. 
Frantz and Abram Peters, the latter of 
whom was elected President of the Board, 
which position he held for twenty-six years. 

Mr. Peters was a man of superior endow- 
ments, intellectually and morally. Had he 
received a liberal education in early years 
he might have risen to a high place in the 
State or Nation. Though a plain man, he 
was honored by the friendship of such men 
as James Buchanan and John W. Forney, 
men eminent in the palmy days of the 
Democratic party. He always manifested a 
deep interest in the school and was proud 
of his connection with it. It was largely 
through the confidence of the people of the 
county in his judgment and integrity that 
the stock for the enlargement of the grounds 
and buildings was subscribed. As principal 
of the school I remember with grateful feel- 
ings his kindly advice and his loyal support 
in hours of difficulty and anxiety; and it is 
a special pleasure to me to bear this testi- 
mony to his virtues and his character. I 
trust that the Board of Trustees will not 
allow his picture which adorns their assem- 
bly room to continue to fade until the linea- 
ments of his strong and benevolent face 
shall be no longer recognizable. 

The other members of the Board of Trus- 
tees who have rendered distinguished ser- 
vice in the interests of the school are Jacob 
M. Frantz, for many vears the watch-dog of 
the Treasury; Peter M. Hiestand, to whom 
as Treasurer I paid several hundred thou- 
sand dollars out of the money received from 
students when I was principal; Andrew M. 
Frantz, who has been Secretary of the Board 
for twenty-nine years; Geo. K. Reed, who 
was President of the Board for fifteen years; 
John B. Warfel, who has been President for 
eight years; all these and many others, who 
deserve to be named, have given to the 
institution their time and their influence, 
and have largely contributed to its growth 
and prosperity. 

On the 20th of May, 1857, the State Legis- 
lature passed an act providing for the estab- 
lishment of a system of State Normal 
Schools. This act was prepared by the 
Honorable Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lan- 
caster. Dr. Burrowes was in many respects 
the greatest educator in Pennsylvania. He 
was Secretary of the Commonwealth under 
Governor Ritner from 1836 to 1839, and as 
such was ex-officio Superintendent of the 
public schools of the State. The school law 
of 1834, the foundation of our present sys- 
tem, had just been passed and he had the 
honor of putting the new law into effect, hav- 
ing it amended to make it more practical, and 
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thus of organizing the public schools of the 
State. For this great work he has been 
appropriately called the Father of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Pennsylvania. At that early 
day he realized the necessity of properly 
ualified teachers for the success of the pub- 
lic school system, and in 1837 he presented 
a scheme for the education of teachers that 
is a marvel for its breadth of view and 
the comprehensiveness of its provisions. 
Though a quarter of a century in advance 
of the times, it aroused public attention and 
ce the way for the law of 1857. Mr. 
ickersham, referring to his high achieve- 
ments as an educator, says ‘‘that no im- 
portant measure concerning the interests of 
public education in the State was adopted 
that he did not aid in shaping;’’ and, fur- 
ther, ‘‘that his name well deserves to be 
ranked among the chief benefactors of free 
schools.’’ Another biographer remarks, 
‘‘He did more than any other man to place 
it (the system) upon a permanent basis, and 
in its establishment he erected for himself a 
monument more enduring than stone.”’ 

Mr. Burrowes was one of the earliest and 
most influential friends of this Normal 
School, was a wise and judicious counsellor 
in the days of its infancy, and gave efficient 
aid in securing the money that enabled it to 
comply with the requirements of the State 
law. His portrait, in fresco. adorns the ceil- 
ing of this chapel, and his name deserves to 
be remembered with gratitude on this occa- 
sion. 

Among the requirements of the Normal 
School law of 1857 were grounds to the ex- 
tent of ten acres, a hall capable of seating a 
thousand persons, and boarding and otherac- 
commodations for at least three hundred stu- 
dents. That the Millersville School should 
be the first State Normal School under this 
law was the natural ambition of its officers 
and friends. To comply with the require- 
ments of the law required a large outlay of 
money, and the question was howthis money 
was to be raised. There was at that time no 
promise or expectation of State aid, and the 
task seemed a herculean one, but the spirit 
that had established the school was ready 
to meet the emergency. On the 2oth of 
June the trustees and stockholders met and 
passed a resolution, saying that ‘‘it is ex- 
pedient to so enlarge the grounds attached 
to the school and to make such additions to 
the buildings connected therewith as to 
bring the school within: the requirements of 
the Act of Assembly approved on the 20th 
of May, 1857.’’ A mass-meeting of the 
friends of the school and the farmers of the 
neighborhood was called to consider the 
means of raising the money. It was held 
August 22, 1857, in the beautiful grove that 
in those days sloped in graceful undulations 
down to the shores of the Conestoga. One 
of the principal speakers was James Pollock, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. Another 
was that enthusiastic friend of general edu- 
cation, Hon. Henry C. Hickok, our first 
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State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and a third was Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
who was the presiding officer. The picture 
of this meeting rises before me to-day as 
distinctly as the sight of this audience. The 
day was hot, Governor Pollock became warm 
in his enthusiastic address, and, pulling off 
his coat and unbuttoning his vest, in elo- 
quent words he appealed to the citizens of the 
county to open their hearts and their purses 
and make of this County Normal School 
the first State Normal School of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘‘You rich and honest old 
farmers,’’ he said, ‘‘ who have thousands of 
dollars in bank or in bonds, I should like to 
put my hands in your pockets and take or 
your riches what you can so well afford to 
give to this great enterprise.’’ 

The meeting aroused great interest, and 
by personal solicitation and in many cases 
by Sting out the expectation of financial 
return for the investment, a sufficient num- 
ber of shares of stock was disposed of to 
purchase the additional grounds and begin 
the enlargement of the old building and 
also the erection of a new building popular] 
known as the Ladies’ Building. The build- 
ings were ready for occupation in the 
autumn of 1859; and on the second day of 
December of that year, amid great rejoicing, 
the Lancaster County Normal School became 
the first State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The recognition of the school was a proud 
day for its principal, Mr. Wickersham. I 
remember the occasion as if it were but yes- 
terday, and recall the glow of his face, the 
pride of his step, the enthusiasm of his 
speech, and the almost haughty attitude of 
mind and demeanor, as his heart swelled 
with the glory of the achievement. Mr. 
Wickersham was a man of fine executive 
abilities, —— fitted to pioneer the 
work of establishing the first normal school 
of the State. His views of education were 
broad, philosophical, and progressive. He 
was one of the earliest to base pedagogical 
instruction upon philosophical principles, 
and to claim that teaching could be devel- 
oped into a scienceand anart. Hislectures 
on teaching were prepared with the greatest 
care; indeed no amount of labor seemed too 
great to make them worthy of the attention 
of his classes. I have seen him walk the 
floor of his office with his notes in his hand 
repeating parts of the lecture over and over 
in order to fix certain phrases and expres- 
sions in his mind which he desired to pre- 
sent to his students. These lectures were 
subsequently published, forming his two 
educational works, ‘‘School Economy ”’ and 
‘Methods of Instruction,’’ works which 
were not only extensively read in this coun- 
try but were translated into one or more 
foreign languages. 

In 1866, he resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of the Normal School and was ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. In this position he showed 
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preéminent abilities and accomplished a 
great work for the cause of public educa- 
tion. He puta life and fervor and energy 
into the department that it had not known 
before. Through his influence the educa- 
tional atmosphere of the State was filled 
with a spirit of enthusiasm and progress. 
School buildings were improved and mul- 
tiplied, new Normal Schools were estab- 
lished, teachers’ qualifications were raised, 
County Superintendents were stimulated 
and strengthened in their work, and there 
was a grand forward movement all along 
the line. Soon after the completion of his 
last term, in 1881, he was appointed Min- 
ister to Denmark, which position he re- 
tained but a few months, and returning 
home he founded the Wickersham Printing 
Company and found time to complete his 
‘* History of Education in Pennsylvania,’’ a 
work that stands high among the educa- 
tional works of the country. 

In the early spring of 1891, unexpectedly 
to himself and his friends, his strong, im- 
pulsive heart ceased to beat, and he passed 
over into the land of silence. It would 
have been a proud moment for him if he 
could have been with us to-day; but his 
memory remains as a rich heritage of lofty 
purposes and noble achievements; and it is 
a anne that we pause a moment in 
these exercises and twine a wreath of grate- 
ful memories and place it upon his honored 
grave. 

I need not continue the history of the 
school on this occasion except to say that 
in the resignation of Dr. Wickersham in 
1866, Dr. Edward Brooks, who had been 
connected with the school for eleven years 
as Professor of Mathematics, was elected to 
the principalship, which position he occu- 
pied for seventeen years, making his con- 
nection with the school twenty-eight years. 
On his resignation, Supt. B. F. Shaub, a 
graduate of the school and one of its teach- 
ers for several years, was elected to the 
vacancy, in which he continued four years. 
On his resignation, Dr. E. O. Lyte, a grad- 
uate of and a teacher in the school since 
1868, was elected principal, which position 
he has held for nineteen years, making the 
time of his connection with the institution 
thirty-seven years. How each of these prin- 
cipals wrought for the success of the school 
may be related on some future anniversary 
by some grateful student or admiring co- 
laborer, unless they all live so long that 
there will be neither student nor co-laborer 
surviving them to tell the story. 

If time permitted it would be pleasant to 
refer to a number of the teachers whose 
faithful and intelligent labor contributed to 
the success of the school—to dear Dr. By- 
erly, the Nestor of the present faculty, who 
has been Professor of Latin and Greek for 
forty-seven years, and whose memory is 
embalmed in the hearts of thousands of stu- 
dents; of Mr. and Mrs. Westlake, whose 
finished scholarship and refined culture 
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moulded the taste of students in literature 
and elocution for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury; of Miss Annie Hartman, who as 
teacher and preceptress was connected with 
the school for twenty-two years; of Dr. 
Baker, who for many years presided over 
the Department of Physics and Chemistry; 
of John V. Montgomery, who was principal 
of the Model School from 1861 to the time of 
his death, in 1885; and of many others whose 
names and labors are remembered by thou- 
sands of admiring and grateful pupils. They 
all did faithful and efficient work, as those 
who are now connected with the school are 
doing, and contributed largely to the growth 
and reputation of the institution. 

On this fiftieth anniversary it seems ap- 
propriate that the cause of the wonderful 
success of the school and its influence on 
public education throughout the State 
should receive a passing notice. The ad- 
ministration of a school is always its most 
conspicuous feature; but unless the spirit 
of the institution and the work of instruc- 
tion possess conspicuous merits there will 
be no high and permanent success. The 
strength of the Millersville school lay in the 
superiority of its instruction as compared 
with that of other educational institutions 
of the times. While it would be difficult to 
explain what is here meant to a popular 
audience, educators and students who came 
in touch with it in those early days would 
understand the meaning of the statement. 
Students coming from other institutions to 
Millersville found themselves in a new edu- 
cational atmosphere entirely different from 
that to which they had been accustomed. 
The social environments of the school were 
more like those of home-life than any other 
institution within my knowledge, and as 
such won the strong attachment of its stu- 
dents, who often referred to it as their 
‘‘Normal Home.’’ The methods of teach- 
ing were simple, natural, intelligent and 
stimulating. Instruction began with a 
clear conception of the elements or funda- 
mental a of a subject and led the 
pupils to combine these into an organic and 
vital product of knowledge. It aroused the 
thought-powers of the pupil by which he 
was enabled to trace his way by his own 
powers of thought step by step from the 
lower to the higher truths of a science. He 
was led to grasp things and thoughts and 
to see their relation, rather than to rest in 
the memorized expression of them to which 
he had heretofore been accustomed. The 
methods of instruction may be typified by 
that spirit of analytic thought found in the 
analyses of mental arithmetic and in the 
modern methods of teaching English gram- 
mar; and the spirit of these methods ran 
like a golden thread through nearly eve 
topic of the curriculum. The best princi- 
pies of Comenius and Pestalozzi, which with 
them were mainly theories, were here prac- 
tically exemplifiedin the class room. These 
methods, which are now common to the 
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country were then a revelation to the young 
men and women who gathered in these 
halls in the early days of the institution. 
Thus trained themselves, they took these 
methods out into the schools of their re- 
spective neighborhoods where they taught 
and made the name of Millersville a house- 
hold word among their pupils and their 
acquaintances. Students began to drop out 
of private schools and flock to Millersville 
to obtain the benefits of this ‘‘new educa- 
tion,’’ and many an academy suffered in 
numbers and not a tew closed their doors on 
account of the fame of Millersville. 

The success of the Millersville School 
stimulated other communities to establish 
schools similar to our own; and in a num- 
ber of cases teachers who had won a repu- 
tation here and students who had been 
educated here were sought for as in- 
structors in those new institutions. The 
speaker had invitations to the principal- 
ship of three of these new schools both be- 
fore and after he became principal of this in- 
stitution. Raub carried our methods to Lock 
Haven; Sensenig to Indiana and subse- 
quently to West Chester; Eckels to Ship- 

nsburg; Hardy to Lafayette College, etc. 

ext books written here embodying our 
methods were copied far and wide, and 
helped to disseminate the ideas and spirit 
that had contributed to the success of this 
institution. The graduates of Millersville 
were found among the leading teachers of 
towns and cities, as City and County Super- 
intendents, as leading lawyers and phy- 
sicians, as preachers and missionaries, and 
one adorns the high position of member of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It is 
a history worthy of our pride and congratu- 
lations, and I esteem it a high privilege to 
stand here to-day and recount the story of 
these high achievements. 

The record of the past is written on the 
imperishable scrolls of time and will stand 
forever. The present, under the efficient 
administration of Doctor Lyte, rises before 
us as a splendid reality, rich with promise 
for the future. Stimulated by the example 
of the present and the ideals of the past, the 
work of the institution will go grandly for- 
ward so that the achievements of the next 


fifty erry may even transcend those of the 


past half-century. 
Fifty years ago—what busy and eventful 
ears have passed since the first stone was 
aid for the foundations of the little academy 
that has developed into these magnificent 
puan and these palatial buildings, the 

ome of an institution whose fame is as 
wide as the nation! Whocan measure the 
thought, the anxiety, the nervous energy, 
the hopes and aspirations that were oper- 
ative in the achievements which to-day call 
forth these expressions of congratulation 
and rejoicing ? 

Fifty years hence—who can reach forward 

into that future and with the most vivid 
imagination begin to conceive the continued 
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growth and the still greater achievements 
that may be celebrated at an occasion like 
this on the afternoon of the 17th of April, 
1955? Who of these who are here to-day 
will sit in these seats at that far-off meet- 
ing? Who will be the principal and the 
faculty of the school, and whose words will 
tell the story of the triumphs of the institu- 
tion during its second half-century? While 
no prophetic vision can pierce the darkness 
of that distant future and unfold to us the 
coming realities, yet if it is permitted for 
immortal eyes in a higher sphere of exist- 
ence to behold the things of earth, many of 
us now present will look down upon the 
exercises of the second semi-centennial an- 
niversary and listen with sympathetic in- 
terest to the story of the still higher 
achievements of the school in whieh so 
many busy and happy years of our lives 
were spent. 


A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. 





WILLIAM STRONG. 

HE writer was highly pleased to read 

in Popular Astronomy the articles 
upon ‘‘A Three-Inch Telescope for the 
High School.’’ All his life of sixty-six 
years, he has lived on a farm: as a lad 
his school advantages were limited in- 
deed—but little more than those afforded 
by the ‘‘deestrick skule’’ of the early 
days. Yet, like all Yankee boys, he was 
inclined to pry into matters other than 
the mere mechanism of the tools with 
which he worked. One day he borrowed 
an old astronomy from a more fortunate 
friend who had gone through college. In 
it he saw something that he did not be- 
lieve to be true. This prompted him to 
look farther. 

He next got hold of ‘‘ Burritt’s Atlas 
of the Heavens ;’’ later, in 1878, the year 
of its publication, he bought Newcomb’s 
large ‘‘ Popular Astronomy.’’ This latter 
seemed a piece of foolish extravagance at 
the time, but not for long, for he soon 
had captured about all of the constella- 
tions, the first and some of the second 
magnitude stars, the great belt of the 
zodiac, all the visible planets and the 
many other objects of interest visible to 
the naked eye. By this time he had 
quite a family on his hands, as well as 
a farm to manage. But he thought all 
the time that he knew ‘‘quite a lot of 
things’’ about astronomy; hence in ad- 
dition to his agricultural journals he 
subscribed for ‘‘ The Sidereal Messenger ’’ 
—took it for many years, and now has 
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the files where he can put his hands on 
them at a moment’s notice; and he has 
a pile of ‘‘ Popular Astronomy ’”’ also. 

But that large astronomy told of so 
many things that he could not see that 
he became uneasy. He had ocasionally 
seen articles by and about Dr. Lewis 
Swift and his comet work, so he wrote to 
him at Rochester in 1879, and asked him 
if he would look up a good, small tele- 
scope, to cost not over one hundred dol- 
lars. Dr. Swift at once replied and his 
letter was so kind and encouraging that 
to this day to read it makes the writer’s 
heart beat faster. For years afterward 
the good doctor would write now and 
then to call attention to some phenom- 
enon soon to be observable with a small 
telescope. 

When in due time the telescope came, 
the owner thought that he had about 
‘*the wholething.’’ Heat once unboxed 
it, set it up, and as Jupiter was high in the 
south, he lined the tube upon him. He 
had never looked through such a ma- 
chine before, but knew what he ought to 
see; so when the great planet with its 
equatorial markings and satellites flashed 
upon his vision, it almost took his breath 
away, and he felt bigger than Columbus 
when he sighted land! 

The comet eye-piece was just the thing 
for Albireo, the glorious star clusters, and 
some of the irresolvable nebulz, but it 
was at its best, of course, when used on 
comets. So he sent right away to the 
“*Science Observer’’ for its comet cir- 
culars, and they have been coming ever 
since. These, with the comet ephemeri- 
des in Popular Astronomy are of so much 
practical assistance, that a_ telescopic 
comet must be in a terribly cold place, 
and a great distance out in space, if the 
owner or his wife cannot sweep it up in 
short order, to follow it night after night 
across the trackless, star-lit fields. 

Some of the things that can be done 
with a small telescope have been men- 
tioned in the articles referred to, but 
there are many more, and there is no end 
to the joy it can bring to the individual, 
the family, the district school, the neigh- 
borhood, the Sunday-school, the high 
school, the seminary, the college. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years this in- 
strument has been used many times in 
all these ways, and because of the work 
it was seen to do, other instruments have 
been purchased. 

But does it pay for farmers to bother with 





suchthings? Yes, yes, a hundred fold, if 
one is so to get a broader view of life. In 
our case the farm has not been neglected, 
but has proved eminently successful from 
the standpoint of the dollar, while at the 
same time this astronomical work has 
given untold joy to hundreds. The 
study that it stimulated has been of 
great value, too. The writings of 
specialists in astronomical fields can now 
be well understood, and thus we can 
keep up with the recent great advances 
in ‘‘the noble science.’”’ The writings 
of the world’s great poets take on deeper 
meaning, as: Tennyson, ‘‘ A single misty 
star, which is the second in a line of 
stars that seem a sword beneath a belt of 
three ;’’ Lowell, ‘‘ No theologic tube, 
with lens on lens of syllogism transparent 
brings it near—at best resolving some 
new nebula or blurring some fixed star 
of hope to mist ;’’ Young, ‘‘ How distant 
some of these nocturnal suns! So distant 
(says the sage) ’twere not absurd to 
doubt, if beams set out at nature’s birth, 
are yet arrived at this so foreign world, 
though nothing half so rapid as their 
flight.’’ 

So the writer feels that he has many 
reasons to hold up both hands for the 
good, small, tripod-mounted telescope— 
for high schools, for all schools, and for 
everybody.—/opular Astronomy. 


— 


FROM ‘‘ THE CATHEDRAL.”’ 





One spring I knew as never any since: 

All night the surges of the warm southwest 

Boomed intermittent through the shudder- 
ing elms, ; 

And brought a morning from the Gulf adrift, 

Omnipotent with sunshine, whose quick 
charm 

Startled with crocuses the sullen turf 

And wiled the bluebird to his whiff of song. 


* * * * 
Science was Faith once; Faith were Science 


now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time. 
* ¥ * * 


The miracle fades out of history, 

But faith and wonder and the primal earth 

Are born into the world with every child. 
* * * * 


I, that still pray at morning and at eve, 

Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 

And prizing more than Platothings I learned 

At that best academe, a mother’s knee, 

Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 

Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, 
have felt 
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That perfect disenthralment which is God. 
* 


* * * 


O Power, more near my life than life itself 

{Or what seems life to us in sense immured), 

Even as the roots,shut in the darksome earth, 

Share in the treetop’s joyance, and conceive 

Ofsunshine and wide air and wingéd things, 

By sympathy of nature, so do I 

Have evidence of Thee so far above, 

Yet in and of me! Rather Thou the root 

Invisibly sustaining, hid in light, 

Not darkness, or in darkness made by us. 

If sometimes I must hear good men debate 

Of other witness of Thyself than Thou, 

As if there needed any help of ours 

To nurse Thy flickering life, that else must 
cease, 

Blown out, as ’twere a candle, by men’s 
breath— 

My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for their doubt, 

Muffled from sight in formal robes of proof. 

While she can only feel herself through Thee, 

I fear not Thy withdrawal; more I fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with 
dreams 

Of signs and wonders, while, unnoticed, 


Thou, 
Walking Thy garden still, commun’st with 
men, 
Missed in the commonplace of miracle. 
J. R. Lowell. 





ROOSEVELT AS A READER. 


HE HAS THE HABIT OF ‘‘ SWIFT AND DIS- 
CRIMINATING READING.’’ 


N anonymous investigator records in 
the April Century the results of an 
inquiry into the reading habits of Presi- 
dent RooseveJt which ought to make the 
persons who say they have not time to 


read ashamed of themselves. This re- 
markable list of books, which is too vol- 
uminous to be printed here in full, covers 
the reading of the Presjdent for the two 
years ending in the first week of Novem- 
ber, 1903. Properly enough the old her- 
oic age of Greece was not neglected. He 
read parts of Herodotus, of Thucydides, 
Plutarch ; all of Polybius; some of the 
plays of Aijschylus, Euripides, Sophocles 
and Aristophanes; the ‘‘Politics’’ of 
Aristotle ; Ridgeway’s ‘‘ The Early Age 
of Greece ;’’ some of the studies of the 
Greek world by Mahaffy ; two of Mas- 
pero’s volumes on the early Syrian, Chal- 
dean and Egyptian civilizations ; some 
chapters of Froissart; the memoirs of 
Marbot; Bain’s ‘‘ Charles XII ;’’ Mahan’s 
‘*Types of Naval Officers;’’ some of 
Macaulay’s essays; parts of Gibbon’s 
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‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire;"’ 
the lives of some great admirals in French; 
the ‘‘Battles’’ in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick 
the Great ;’’ all of Hay and Nicolay’s 
monumental life of Lincoln; Lincoln’s 
** Complete Works,’’ Bacon’s essays and 
half a dozen of Shakespeare’s plays; some 
of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and Michael 
Drayton’s poems; parts of the ‘‘Nibelung- 
enlied ;’’ a translation of Dante’s ‘‘In- 
ferno ;’’ the old English or Anglo-Saxon 
epic, ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ in which the sword- 
play is gigantic and strenuous ; Morris’s 
translation of the ‘‘ Heimskringla,’’ and 
some of the Celtic ‘‘sagas.’’ 

This is only the beginning, and, as the 
recorder of the list says, let us pause for 
breath. He perused, still ‘“‘ purely for 
enjoyment,’’ a play by Moliere and one by 
Beaumarchais ; most of Ambassador Jus- 
serand’s books ; Tolstoy’s and Sienkie- 
wicz’s novels, five of Scott’s novels and 
and some of his longer poems ; some of 
Fenimore Cooper’s novels ; some of Bret 
Harte’s poems; Dickens’ ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ 
and ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby;’’ four of Thack- 
eray’s novels; Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ White 
Company,’’ Lever’s ‘‘ Charles O’ Malley”’ 
and the romances of our own Charles 
Brokden Brown. He dipped into the 
poets often—Keats, Browning, Poe. Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow, Kipling and Bliss 
Carman. It need not be said that the 
major part of Browning could not be read 
by the President. Poe’s ‘‘ Tales’’ and 
Lowell’s essays formed a part of the mass 
ofintellectual provender, and Allingham’s 
‘‘ British Ballads ’’ were not neglected nor 
was Wagner’s “‘ Simple Life.’’ 

Great piles of books on the Boer War 
were faithfully perused, and in the ‘‘chil- 
dren’s hour’’ for reading aloud Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories, Grimm’s 
fairy tales, ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ and Thack- 
eray’s skits were a delight. Of the cur- 
rent novels and stories, the books by Jan- 
vier, Jack London, Owen Wister, John 
Fox, Hamlin Garland, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Winston Churchhill, Mrs Rice’s 
“Mrs. Wiggs’’ and ‘‘ Lovey Mary,”’ 
Conrad, Kenneth Graham, Octave Thanet 
and others, besides the ‘‘ ephemeral nov- 
els.’’ 

Books on hunting and outdoor life, in- 
cluding the writings of John Burroughs; 
books of travel, ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’’ Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Tom 
Sawyer,’’ Trevelyan’s ‘‘ American Revo- 
lution’’ and many others, besides the 
current books on the problems of labor 
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and capital, world politics and the like, 
unfolded new worlds to an eager and in- 
quisitive mind. 

The curious writer, who has his infor- 
mation from personal friends of the Presi- 
dent, has not made a record of the recent 
reading, but he says that he is credibly 
informed that the President is ‘‘ keep- 
ing the pace.’”” Some men who are pro- 
fessed readers do not get through thick 
volumes like Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone’’ or 
James Ford Rhodes’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States’? very promptly ; but the 
President read them ‘‘hot from the press,”’ 
and gained new views of Gladstone, whom 
he had not previously thoroughly under- 
stood. 

While the President was reading this 
remarkable list he ‘“‘ had a Congress on 
his hands;’’ was meeting delegations 
every day from every part of the country; 
was performing the various and unending 
duties of the presidential office with an 
energy and an attention to detail seldom 
equaled in the annals of the country, and 
as a mere diversion delivered addresses to 
Mothers’ Congresses and Chambers of 
Commerce and Annapolis Academies. 
What a catholic taste, what a capacity to 
devour, which may be likened to the avid- 
ity of the corn-sheller. What drones are 
the most of us! Fie on this quiet life !— 
Public Ledger. 


EXTENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 








N an article in Harper’s Magazine by 

Prof. Simon Newcomb on ‘‘ The Ex- 
tent of the Universe,’’ an effort is made to 
ascertain in the light of astronomical 
studies whether the Universe is a bounded 
whole or on the contrary extends indefi- 
nitely in every direction. The problem 
is difficult, but enough is known to base 
a tentative opinion upon. To appreciate 
it, the reader is advised to lie on his back 
on a bench some clear moonless night and 
contemplate the vault of heaven. He 
will see the stupendous arch of the Milky 
Way near the zenith, with thousands of 
stars on either side. At first sight the 
points of light will appear to be scattered 
at irregular intervals, as if by chance, 
but closer observation shows orderly ar- 
rangement and symmetry. There is 
unity of the whole structure. The Milky 
Way is seen to be a ring which girdles 
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universe is built. It has poles, each go. 
degrees from the central line of the milky 
arch. The stars are fewest near these 
poles and thicken toward the great girdle 
itself. The minute stars, individually 
beyond the limit of visibility to the naked 
eye, which form its cloudlike agglomera- 
ations, are mostly bluer in color than the 
general average of the stars of the rest of 
the universe. Whether few or many, if 
the stars in any particular region are 
compared with those in the opposite, or 
antipodal, region, they are found to be 
correspondingly few or many. Resem- 
blances are accordingly seen in opposite 
regions of the sky, no matter where we 
choose to look. Whatever be the cause 
that determined the distribution of stars 
in space, it seems to have been the same 
in every two antipodal regions. Unity 
is seen also in the chemical elements of 
which the stars are composed. The sun 
is of the same substance as the earth, 
and its elements are found in the most 
distant stars. Occasionally stars are 
found which contain some few elements 
unknown to us, but such stars are in 
every direction and enforce the lesson of 
unity of structure. The nebulae, among 
the rest, contain unfamiliar elements, but 
they are alike in composition in every 
quarter of the field under consideration. 
As respects their proper motions also the 
stars manifest a certain unity. Their 
speeds vary from little up to over 100 
mile per second, but the speeds are sim- 
ilar in opposite parts of the universe. 
The ‘‘ Orion stars’’—scattered along the 
whole course of the Milky Way—have 
slower motions than the rest. Such cor- 
respondences suggest unity and organiza- 
tion—as if the whole stellar universe were 
originally formed under the impulse of 
one force which determined the places 
and motions of its several parts. 

As respects distances, the stars seem to 
be scattered equally in those regions not 
embraced in the Milky Way. Their dis- 
tances from each other and from us are 
less obvious. The parallax of about one 
hundred stars has been more or less 
certainly obtained, and from it we may 
estimate the distance of certain stars from 
the earth. Alpha Centauri is found to 
be nearest to us, but so remote is Alpha 
Centauri that its light takes seven years 
to reach us, while that of our sun reaches 
us in eight and one-third minutes. This 
nearest star is 400,000 times the distance 
of the sun from us. Within a distance 
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twice as great we find eight more stars. 
All the stars are supposed to be contained 
within a region whose boundary is 200,- 
000,000 times the distance of the sun from 
us, the light of the most remote requir- 
ing about 3,300 years to reach us. Their 
number is supposed to exceed 125,000,000 
but this estimate is little more than a 
mere guess. It is possible that the outer 
bounds are twice as far as has been esti- 
mated, and that light from the outer 
limit would require over six thousand 
years toreachus. The stars of the Milky 
Way, Professor Newcomb thinks, are be- 
tween 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 times 
the distance of the sun from us. At dis- 
tances less than this the stars are distri- 
buted through space, it is thought, with 
some approach to uniformity. How 
many stars are beyond the limit here 
stated? A definite answer can be given 
if it is assumed that the ether extends 
indefinitely through space, so that want 
of it makes no obstacle to the passage of 
light. If the stars extended indefinitely, 
then, it is argued, those of each order of 
magnitude should be four times that of 
the magnitude next brighter. For ex- 
ample, we should have nearly four times 
as many stars of the sixth magnitude as 
of the fifth. But this is not true of the 
fainter stars. They do not increase at 
such rate in proportion to the brighter 
and, by inference, the nearer stars. 
Then, again, if the stars were infinite 
and equally scattered in space the whole 
heavens should be a blaze of light, since 
no ray is lost. It cannot be assumed 
that the dead, or invisible, stars are num- 
erous enough to shut out our view of the 
remoter stars. They do not thus obstruct 
our view of the Milky Way, which is be- 
lieved to embrace the more distant stars 
of the universe. It is conceded, how- 
ever, that over one-half of existing stars 
are too faint to be seen by the most pow- 
erful telescope, their invisibility being 
due to their distance and the faintness of 
their proper light. The general conclu- 
sion remains: ‘‘ The universe, so far 
as we can see it, is a bounded whole. It 
is surrounded by an immense girdle of 
of stars, which, to our vision, appears as 
the Milky Way. While we cannot set 
exact limits to its distance we may yet 
confidently say that it is surely bounded. 
Could we fly out to distances equal to 
that of the Milky Way, we should find 
comparatively few stars beyond the lim- 
its of that girdle.”’ 
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HOW A CHILD MAY LEARN THE 
MUSIC OF WORDS. 





BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 





HE young mother who wishes to fix 

a sentence permanently in a child’s 
mind need not bid him commit it to 
memory or learn it as the preface to a 
Sunday-school lesson, since, in spite of 
such precautions, it may be forgotten. 
Let her, on the contrary, find it in a 
printed book, then paste over the words 
a thick strip of paper to conceal them; 
then let the book be intrusted to the 
child’s own care, and sooner or later the 
sentence will be brought to light. As 
Confucius exclaimed, ‘‘ How can a man 
be concealed ?’’ so may well be exclaimed, 
‘‘How can a sentence be concealed ?’’ 
especially if it is considered a naughty 
one, and paste or glue is invoked for the 
purpose of concealment. I speak in my 
own case from vivid personal experience. 
When the best of mothers gave me my 
first book of fairy tales, three-quarters of 
a century ago, it contained the story of a 
child who had been lured away among 
wild animals for some purpose of ven- 
geance; and she discreetly, when the 
crisis at length drew near, pasted an 
extinguishing fragment of paper over the 
final consummation, so that I did not 
know quite clearly what had happened to 
him. How many times did I ponder 
over that hopeless barrier, until less 
reverential schoolmates, gradually in- 
fringing on the corners, had made their 
contents at last visible in all the orig- 
inal enormity. The wolves, it seems, 
‘*dragged the poor child away to their 
cavern, full of bones and blood.’’ How 
easily might these few casual words have 
passed out of my memory had they been 
left unobstructed on the page; but this 
conscientious attempt at suppression 
fixed them in my mind forever. 

What was done in this case negatively 
in the way of terror is done to every im- 
aginative child with a result of joy in the 
first musical words which chance to fix 
themselves in his memory. To many 
they come in the words of the church 
hymns. There isa dignity which is never 
to be forgotten in 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


This speaks for itself and needs nocon- 
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cealment to make it attractive. Not less 
in the prose of many a psalmist are these 
qualities impressed. ‘‘I have been young 
and now am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread ;’’ ‘‘ The morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy;’’ ‘‘Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, . . . or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain ;’’ or the yet more beautiful 
words, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: ‘‘ Though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing ;’’ or, ‘‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink: for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.”’ 
These passages dwell in memory, they 
become a part of life, and prepare the 
child for the unsurpassed wer and 
beauty of English words. These also 
transmit themseives through hymns sung 
in Sunday-school, and associate sounds 
that are pleasant to the ear with what 
turn out to be fine instincts or impulses 
for life. Such come, for instance, from 
the fine roll of the generous hymn begin- 
ning— 
We have come from far and near, 
Happy homes or fortune drear, 


Rich or poor, we are sure 
We are all God’s children here. 


Simple hymns, on the whole, impress 
children more than the Scripture texts, 
because by singing them we seem to re- 
affirm their truth and can take them in a 
manner as part of our own lives. 

To others who have early studied Latin, 
associations equally marked are found in 
the sweet cadences learned from the mer- 
est text-book, especially any text-book on 
translating the English into Latin. In 
many cases these text-books are made up 
of passages from the poets, as Virgil or 
Horace, given out in English and to be 
translated back. Again and again the boy 
has set before him some graceful passage 
which is to him a low archway through 
which he may look for the immeasurable 
beauty of words. In the old-fashioned 
school to which I went, the rigid school- 
master counted it for righteousness in any 
boy who hunted up for himself the orig- 
inal Latin in some author, and held this 
as an equivalent to the labor of transla- 
tion. Nothing, I am sure, lodged such 


passages more firmly in my mind or 
helped more to educate my ear to find a 
melodious cadence. 


Take, for instance, 
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a passage like this: ‘‘ But he, yet a boy, 
and as unobserved, goes here and there 
upon the lonely green ; and dips the soles, 
of his feet, then up to the ankle, in the 
playing water.’’ I knew for myself that 
I was that boy ; the passage spoke per- 
sonal’ experience, and the liquidness of 
the Latin words agua, aura, unda, became 
forever fascinating in my ears. It was 
I myself who, being twelve years old, 
could just touch the tender boughs from 
the ground : 

Alter ab undecimo tum mejam ceperat annus, 
Jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere ramos. 


More than a half-century afterwards I 
used the same two lines of Virgil in dedi- 
cating a small volume to James Lowell, 
to recall the days when we went to school 
together ; and he remembered the book, 
and the very place in school where he sat 
when he read it, and the very spots 
where he had plucked off the branches 
such as Virgil described. 

Then came the heroic phrases: ‘‘It is 
Roman to do and to suffer bravely ;’’ 
‘* He that gives himself up to pleasure is 
not worthy the name of a man;’’ ‘‘ At 
how much is virtue to be estimated, 
which can neither be taken away by force 
nor purloined ; is neither lost by ship- 
wreck, nor by fire, nor is it changed by 
the alterations of seasons and of times.’’ 
How these fine sentences lodged them- 
selves in the childish mind in those days; 
how much nearer they were for the very 
foreignness in the language with which 
they were uttered, like that of new play- 
mates who had been reared in a different 
realm! Yet when we turn to English, 
again, the very simplest object might call 
forth the same verbal charm, involving a 
music in the mere syllables which de- 
scribed it. Often, as I went to school in 
those early times, did I see the pigeons fly 
in and out from dove-cot in the great barn 
then adjoining the stately old colonial resi- 
dence at the corner of Brattle and Sparks 
streets, and often did I pause to murmur 
over to myself the sweet dying cadence of 
Willis’s poem of ‘‘ The Belfry Pigeon,’’ 
the one simple and unconscious poem he 
ever wrote: 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 
Chime of the hour or funeral knell— 


The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 
* * * * * * * 


Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirr’d, 
Or, rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 
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Then drops again with filméd eyes, 
And sleeps as the last virbration dies. 


The cadence of those last two lines, the 
drooping fall of the last line especially, 
atone for all Willis’s coxcombry, and 
show that, in spite of the English ap- 
plauses that spoiled him, he was a poet 
at heart. Perhaps it was worth a poet’s 
whole life to fill one child’s memory with 
a strain of music which lasted more than 
seventy years. Literature itself, if the 
truth were told, is only attar of roses, 
one distilled drop from a million petals. 
—Outlook. 


COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 








DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 





T is a valuable exercise to copy passages 
of literature. Sight strikes deeper than 
sound ; to execute form stamps it upon 
the memory often like a die upon the 
waxen tablet. Many writers, ancient and 
modern, have practiced copying the pro- 
ductions of the masters of literature. 
Demosthenes copied the history of Thu- 
cydides seven or eight times in order to 
acquire his clear, concise and elegant style. 
Literary taste is cultivated by committing 
literary productions to memory. Com- 
mitting makes a deeper impression upon 
the mind than either reading or copying. 
It tends to fix the words in the memory, 
and deepen the channels of thought and 
expression. It gives, as it were, literary 
molds in which to run one’s own 
thoughts, or forms literary channels in 
which our thoughts and sentiments will 
naturally flow out into expression. This 
has also been the practice of many who 
have attained rare excellence in the use 
or language. The practice of declaiming 
pieces and giving recitations has been of 
great value in the cultivation of literary 
taste and skill. These selections usually 
present models of style and stimulate 
thought and expression. The declam- 
ations of early years have often done 
more to shape literary taste and give skill 
in expression than the entire college 
course in classics, rhetoric and literature. 
Pupils should, therefore, be required to 
commit many fine selections of prose and 
poetry. These will cling to the memory, 
furnishing the mind with fact and senti- 
ment, giving choice vocabulary, and 
molding forms of expression. Indeed, 
this is one of the very best means of lit- 
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erary culture. As we have said, it 
makes the mind familiar with both 
thought and expression, the best thoughts 
and the choicest forms of expression; for, 
to enrich the mind with the noble 
thoughts of the gifted sons of genius is 
to train in the habit of thinking high and 
noble thoughts ; to accustom the tongue 
to refined and artistic expression is to 
give the power to clothe the mind’s own 
thoughts in artistic forms. One reason 
why the Greeks had so fine a literary 
taste is that they were trained in com- 
mitting and reciting the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Burke and Pitt cultivated the 
power of oratory by committing and de- 
claiming the orations of Demosthenes. 
Fox committed the book of Job, and drew 
from it much of his grandeur and force 
of expressions. Lord Chatham read and 
re-read sermons of Dr. Barrow until he 
knew many of them by heart, and they 
gave inspiration and eloquence to his ut- 
terance. So, if you would have taste and 
skill in literary composition, fill the mind 
with the choicest productions of the mas- 
ters of literature, making many of them 
thoroughly your own by committing them 
to memory. 


> 


HARD ON THE BOY. 








OME boys have a hard time of it. 
Idle born and bred to idleness and 
folly, with every whim gratified, disobe- 
dient, irreverent, without restraint or 
discipline, and never a thought of re- 
sponsibility or duty; well-gloved, well- 
dressed, well-shod, well-barbered; pro- 
fane, obscene, up in all the fashionable 
vices—the father’s wealth is the son’s un- 
doing. A daily paper has this story of 
one of these delectable youth : 

‘‘T ran away because dad wouldn’t let 
me spend more than $10 a day,’’ said Her- 
man Haslett, a youth of sixteen years, 
who was arrested yesterday in the Hotel 
Imperial, in New York. Dressed accord- 
ing to the latest fashion, the good-looking 
lad was attracting mtch attention as he 
walked up and down the hotel office with 
a remarkably large cigar in his mouth. 

The boy’s arrest, New York detectives 
say, was made at the request of the Phil- 
adelphia police, who had been appealed 
to by his father. The father, however, 
denied last night that his boy had run 
away. ‘‘ He left here on Tuesday,’’ said 
his father, ‘‘to spend several days with 
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his uncle in New York. I don’t know 
anything about his not being allowed to 
spend $10 a day. The story from New 
York is exaggerated. He didn’t run 
away, however. I am not going over 
after him. I got a letter from him this 
morning, and he didn’t say anything 
about being arrested. No, I’m not going 
over after him. He is in charge of his 
uncle.’’ 

When Detectives Brown and Somers, 
who had been sent on the case, went to 
the Imperial they found young Haslett 
promenading the corridors. 

‘*Oh, what’s all this about?’’ he asked. 
‘*Can’t you let a fellow alone when he’s 
having a good time.”’ 

He was taken to the Tombs Police 
Court. He carefully avoided brushing 
against the prisoners awaiting a hearing, 
and when called before the magistrate 
tendered his card with a bored expres- 
sion on his face. 

‘*What’s the trouble, judge ?’’ he re- 
marked. The detectives asked that the 
lad be held until his father arrived. 
Then the boy addressed the magistrate, 
saying he thought that the proceedings 
were simply intended to worry him. 

**Ves, I ran away, but wouldn’t you,”’ 
he continued, with a smile, ‘‘if your dad 
complained about your spending $10 a 
day and cast reflections on the hair oil 
and perfume you use? I simply couldn’t 
stand it any longer. It’s an awful bore,”’ 
and the youth carefully flecked a speck 
of dust from his otherwise immaculate 
waistcoat. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
AS ‘‘ THE SPECTATOR ’’ KNEW HIM. 


‘6 TTERE’S to your very good health 
and to your family’s, and may 
you all live long and prosper.’’ 

No words are more familiar to the 
American play-goer of two generations. 
Just how often Mr. Jefferson has uttered 
them in his great réle of Rip Van Winkle 
no one knows, for the actor himself lost 
count years ago of the number of times 
he has played the part. 

The Spectator was once present at an 
unusual performance of Rip which he 
has never seen chronicled. Mr. Jeffer- 
son had often wondered if his acting 
would interest the blind and the deaf; 
if they would be able to follow the story 
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of the play and be moved by its pathos 
and its humor—the blind from what they 
heard and the deaf from what they saw. 
Just before his company broke up for the 
season, some eighteen years ago, Mr. 
Jefferson engaged Niblo’s Garden, and 
through the Charity Commissioners ‘of 
New York invited the children of the 
blind and deaf institutions of the city to 
a grand gala matinée. The members of 
the company gave their services, and a 
few of Mr. Jefferson’s friends were asked 
to witness the experiment. 

The Spectator remembers his first sight 
of that great array of children as he 
looked out from his seat in a box through 
the semi-darkness of the unlit theater ; 
in one place a mass of blue uniforms, up 
yonder in the gallery rows of white-col- 
lared boys, down in the orchestra chairs 
a crowd of little girls in brown dresses. 
And then—just before the curtain went 
up—came a message from Mr. Jefferson. 
The Charity Commissioners had thought 
he must have made a mistake in inviting 
blind and deaf children to a theatrical 
performance, and they had sent only 
children with nothing the matter with 
them! 

So the experiment was a failure, and, 
so far as the Spectator knows, Mr. Jeffer- 
son never had a chance to learn whether 
the blind and the deaf would appreciate 
his acting. But the children that day 
had a treat. 

Before the publication of his autobiog- 
raphy most of Mr. Jefferson’s associates 
were of the stage. He came of a long 
line of actors. He was ‘‘ Jefferson the 
Fourth,’ and at the Players in Gramercy 
Park, New York, hangs an old play-bill 
of David Garrick as Hamlet, with that 
Jefferson who was ‘‘ Jefferson the First,’’ 
our player’s great-grandfather, as the 
King. His mother was an actress; he 
was ‘‘ born in a theater;’’ his play-room 
was the stage. He made his first en- 
trance as the child in “‘ Pizarro’’ at the 
age of three, and a year later he began to 
*‘act,’’ doing a little song and dance as a 
miniature ‘‘ Jim Crow.’’ 

The appearance of the delightful story 
of his life brought him before the public 
in a new light. He had never before 
written anything, but just from putting 
down on paper what was in him he pro- 
duced a masterpiece. General Grant did 
the same, and the editors of the magazine 
in which both their works appeared say 
that practically no corrections or changes 
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were necessary in the manuscript of 
Joseph Jefferson and of General Grant. 

While the autobiography was under 
way, Mr. Jefferson used to think that he 
wanted it to appear as a ‘‘subscription 
book,’’ in the glory of a gilt top, a half- 
morocco back, a price of three dollars 
and a half, and an agent to talk about it. 
But he was persuaded to let the work 
come out first as a serial in a magazine, 
and he never regretted the success of the 

rsuasion; for its publication there gave 

im at once a great literary audience. 
Then he began to be asked to speak be- 
fore colleges and clubs (Yale gave him an 
LL.D.), and he loved to do it. His 
favorite way of beginning one of those 
charming personal talks was to say, after 
the long and hearty applause which was 
sure to greet him: ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, you know a speaker always enjoys 
applause [then there was more of it], and 
for two reasons: first, because he likes to 
be appreciated, and, second, because it 
gives him a chance to think what he is 
going to say next.’’ And that always 

rought out another round. 

He liked to have the audience ask him 
questions, and his quickness at repartee 
and his keen wit never deserted him 
when he was on his feet. Sometimes, 
when he was not quite sure that he could 
think of enough for a speech, he would 
ask a friend to see that a few questions 
were distributed among the audience, so 
that, in case he began to halt, a query 
should surely be put to him. But they 
were seldom needed. 

For a number of years Mr. Jefferson 
spent his winters—between the autumn 
and spring seasons of acting—at his plan- 
tation near New Iberia, Louisiana. To 
reach it one traveled by rail for about 
four hours from New Orleans, and then 
drove in a wagon for ten miles over a flat 
prairie. ‘‘ Avery’s Island,’ a tall mesa 
with a famous salt mine inside it, loomed 
up in the distance. Mr. Jefferson called 
his place ‘‘ Orange Island.’’ Other peo- 
ple called it ‘‘Jefferson’s Island.’’ It 
was an island in name only, although 
one crossed a bridge over a small stream 
to reach it. The house was a great hos- 
pitable Southern home, one-story, with 
piazzas nearly surrounding it. Here the 
Spectator visited him for the first time. 
The morning after the arrival of his 
guest, Mr. Jefferson asked him what he 
would like to do best. 

‘*Do you shoot ?’’ 
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No, the Spectator didn’t shoot. 

**'You don’t shoot! Why not?’’ 

To which the Spectator hesitatingly 
replied that he guessed it was because he 
didn’t like to kill things. 

‘* Well, that’s queer. Do you fish ?”’ 

Yes, the Spectator confessed that he 
sometimes slew fish. But very little 
fishing was done, and the days largely 
were given over to reading aloud from 
the autobiography upon which Mr. Jef- 
ferson was then at work, and to long 
walks through the woods, where the 
Southern moss hung its curtains of gray 
over the live-oaks. 

In the morning Mr. Jefferson would sit 
on the piazza in a big wicker chair and 
read bits of the biography. Occasionally 
he would lay down the manuscript and 
tell a story, and the Spectator would say, 
‘* Now, you must put that in.”’ 

‘* And do you really think that would 
interest the public ?’’ 

And, after some argument, in it would 


go. 

He was full of good stories. He could 
quote from Shakespeare as if he had 
played in every part—and, indeed, he had 
playedin many. He had his own theories 
on the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. 

‘*Lord Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays, did he? And he was ashamed to 
own up to being a playwright? How 
about the sonnets? Was he ashamed to 
be known asa poet? Perhaps it was not 
fashionable to be known as a playwright 
in the days of good Queen Bess; but no 
one had need to hide his poetical light 
under a bushel. No, sir; you may de- 
pend upon it, as the old joke says, if 
Shakespeare did not write his plays, they 
were written by another fellow of the 
same name.” Later he elaborated this 
idea and wrote a poem on it, which he 
read before the faculty of Yale University. 

A year or more after the visit to the 
Louisiana plantation the Spectator met 
Mr. Jefferson in New York. 

“Do you remember what you said 
when you were down at Orange Island?”’ 
he asked. 

The Spectator could not recall anything 
of note that he had said. He remem- 
bered plenty of Mr. Jefferson’s remarks. 

““You said you didn’t like to kill 
things! It made such an impression on 
me that I’ve never been shooting since; 
but I let Willie kill the jays because they 
are such a nuisance. You don’t mind 
our killing jays ?’’ 
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People of this generation hardly realize | touching ‘‘Don’t leave me, boys!” as 


what a wonderfully versatile actor was 
Joseph Jefferson. In our day he has 
been a man of a few parts, but the list of 
characters in which he was seen on the 
stage numbers fully one hundred. When 
the late Charles Mathews twitted Mr. 
Jefferson on playing only one part, he 
replied, ‘‘It is certainly better to play 
one part and make it various than to play 
a hundred parts and make them all alike.”’ 
His art was so perfect that he played as 
if each time was the first. When he was 
asked a question on the stage, he seemed 
to be taking in the idea as if it were en- 
tirely new, and then slowly to formulate 
a reply. His audience never for an in- 
stant had the feeling that they were 
listening to an actor who was in a run of 
a hundred nights or who had said the 
same words thousands of times before. 

It was in 1861 that he really planned 
his future career. He began then to 


search for a part which he could make 
his own, and in his autobiography he tells 
how he was reading Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch 
Book’’ in an old barn during a summer 
vacation on a Pennsylvania farm, and 
how he found his part in ‘‘Rip Van 


Winkle.’’ There had been half a dozen 
stage versions of the story played by as 
many actors for forty years, but Mr. Jef- 
ferson made a play of his own, and used 
it for several seasons with varying suc- 
cess. Realizing that it needed strength- 
ening, he asked Dion Boucicault to re- 
write it, and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ as we 
know it, was first produced at the Adel- 
phi Theater in London, September 4, 
1865. A year later, September 3, 1866, 
he played it for the first time in America. 
The act with Hendrik Hudson’s crew was 
entirely his own, and no stage effect can 
be stronger than that scene in the moun- 
tains, with Rip’s quaint talk the only 
words heard amid the silence and the 
pantomimic gestures of the ghostly band. 

In the older versions of the play Rip 
had been little more than a village sot, 
but Mr. Jefferson’s version lifted him into 
the realm of poetry. You saw a lovable 
soul, weakened by habits of shiftlessness 
and drink, fully realizing its own weak- 
ness, but unable to resist temptation. 
You saw the man led away into the 
mountains with the dwarf and his barrel 
of schnapps, good-naturedly ready to help 
anybody who had a heavy load. You 
saw the glass offered him by the shade 
of Hendrik Hudson; you heard that 





he sank down to his long sleep. 

People used to tell Mr. Jefferson that 
it was a pity to let Rip drink the final 
toast at the end of the play, but he con- 
tended that the stage was not the place 
for a temperance sermon. The natural 
thing—the artistic thing—for the old man 
to do was to take the glass when it was 
offered to him. There was no reason 
why his twenty years’ sleep should have 
cured him of the drink habit. ‘‘ Should 
Rip refuse the cup, the drama would be- 
come a temperance play,’’ once wrote Mr. 
Jefferson. ‘‘I should as soon expect to 
hear of Cinderella striking for higher 
wages, or of a speech on woman’s rights 
from Mother Hubbard, as to listen toa 
temperance lecture from Rip Van Winkle; 
it would take all the poetry and fairy-tale 
element completely out of it.’’ Indeed, 
the whole play was a sermon. Robert 
Collyer wrote of it in 1868: ‘‘I never 
saw such power. I never remember such 
nature in any Christian pulpit that it was 
ever my privilege to sit under, as in 
Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle. So 
simple, so true, so beautiful, so moral.’” 

Mr. Jefferson has always preached the 
gospel of art as distinct from nature or 
realism. ‘The actor must hold the mir- 
ror up to nature, but it must be a mirror 
and not nature itself. He has often been 
urged to make Rip more spectacular, to 
add a few Dutch windmills with real sails 
going ’round, to treble the number of 
ghosts, and, above all, to have a real 
dog Schneider. But he was a thorough 
artist, and he knew the value of his art. 
Once he was asked to write a little article 
about Schneider, and to give the public 
his idea of what kind of a dog Schneider 
was. He refused, because, as he said, it 
was better to let people have their own 
ideas about Schneider. 

‘* Why, do you know,”’ said Mr. Jeffer- 
son, ‘‘ people have asked me why I didn’t 
have a real Schneider on the stage, just 
as I used to when they were young. 
And I have had hard work to convince 
them that there never was a Schneider 
on the stage. They had created that dog 
out off my allusions to him, and why 
should I tell them my idea of Schneider, 
and perhaps destroy in their minds the 
vision of a real dog which they had been 
seeing for thirty years? And, besides, 
I could look behind the scenes—and I 
know there was no dog.”’ 

From 1866 to 1880 Mr. Jefferson sel- 
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dom acted in anything but Rip. He 
produced ‘‘The Rivals’’ in the latter 
year, and in Bob Acres found another 
character that went straight to the hearts 
of the people. He was criticised for the 
slight changes he made in the original 
text—it was Wiliiam Warren who re- 
marked, ‘‘And Sheridan twenty miles 
away !’’—but he felt that he was perfectly 
justified in developing the character of 
Bob and making him of more importance 
than his creator had intended. And he 
believed that no one would have ap- 
proved his changes more heartily than 
Sheridan himself. 

In this generation Mr. Jefferson was 
kept pretty much to the two parts of Rip 
and Bob, until quite recent years occa- 
sionally playing Dr. Pangloss in ‘*‘ The 
Heir at Law,’’ Caleb Plummer in ‘‘ Dot; 
or, The Cricket on the Hearth,’’ and Mr. 
Golightly in ‘‘ Lend Me Five Shillings.’’ 
To his friends he sometimes confessed 
that he was afraid to try anewrdle. The 
risk of failure was too great. He was 
the dean of his profession, looked up to 
by every actor in the land, idolized by 
the public, sure of a crowded house 
whenever and wherever he appeared. 
As he grew older, too, he distrusted his 
memory. 

Only once in many years, so far as the 
Spectator knows, had Mr. Jefferson es- 
sayed another part, and that was in the 
remarkable ‘‘all-star’’ benefit to Lester 
Wallace which took place at the Metro- 
politan Opera House May 21, 1888. The 
play was ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ with Booth in the 
title rdle, Madame Modjeska as Ophelia, 
and such a cast as New York never saw 
before nor has seen since. Jefferson and 
Florence were the two grave-diggers, and 
the humor they got out of those parts 
will never be forgotten by the audience. 
One could see what a great artist Mr. 
Jefferson was—how tender his pathos, 
how exquisite his humor. 

Mr. Jefferson was very fond of telling 
jokes on himself. He enjoyed the lady 
who tried to buy a paper of him as he 
stood one evening, rather shabbily dressed 
and with a bundle of papers under his 
arm, near the entrance to the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. 

In the elevator of that house occurred 
a very embarrassing episode in his life, 
more amusing in the telling than in the 
happening. A thick-set, brown- bearded 
stranger accosted him: ‘‘ Mr. Jefferson, 
I believe.’’ 
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“Yes, Iam Mr. Jefferson.”’ 

‘*T had the pleasure of meeting you in 
Washington not long ago,’’ continued 
the stranger. 

The actor made a courteous response 
to the effect that he met so many people, 
but had a most unpleasant memory for 
names, ‘‘ May I ask your name, sir?’ 

**Ulysses S. Grant,’’ 

Mr. Jefferson used to say that he 
wouldn’t have minded if the elevator had 
taken him down into the sub-cellar, with 
a coal-hole conveniently near. 

Mr. Jefferson believed that if he had 
not been an actor, he would have been a 
painter, and perhaps ‘‘ would have suc- 
ceeded better.’ Painting had always 
been to him a very great delight. He 
was at his best in landscape, and there is- 
much true poetry and art in his work. 
He loved to depict Southern scenes—the 
slumbering bayou, or the dense forest, 
with its great tree-trunks and drooping 
moss. He was one of a few to make 
what are called ‘‘ monotypes’’—sketches 
done in sepia and lard on a zinc plate, 
from which a single impression is printed 
on absorbent paper. The Spectator owns 
a ‘‘monotype,’’ about twenty-four by 
sixteen inches in size, representing a 
ruined sugar-mill on a Southern planta- 
tion, which Mr. Jefferson painted in 
twenty minutes. 

He was interested in the lightér philos- 
ophies. The work of Prentice Mulford 
greatly attracted him at one time. He 
had had remarkable communications, as 
he believed, from the other world—- 
enough, at any rate, to convince him that 
there was another world, and to make 
him confident that he should see again 
those he loved. He was a wonderful 
optimist, always cheerful, always looking 
for the brightness of life. He once told 
the Spectator that in all his thousands of 
miles of travel he had never been in‘a 
railway or steamship accident or seen one. 

Everybody loved him. Down at the. 
Louisiana plantation they all loved him, 
from the Acadian overseer to the ponies 
who came into the kitchen to be fed. 
The Buzzards Bay fishermen loved him. 
The public made him the embodiment 
of the two characters with which they 
had for so many years associated him— 
Rip and Bob—for both of them the pity 
that is akin to love is the predominating 
sentiment. And the public loved him, 
too, for himself. His autobiography was- 
so human that it made every reader feel 
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that he knew him well. His face was as 
familiar to one who met him on the 
street as if he had been a member of that 
person’s own family. People always 
wanted to do things for him—and he 
himself was always doing for others. 

At the hotel where he stayed when he 
was last in New York—a sick man, 
wasted and feeble, but with eye and 
mind as bright as ever—a lady who saw 
him seated in the elevator went up to 
him, as she neared her floor, gently 
touched his hand, and passed on. It was 
the embodiment of the feeling of a nation 
towards this man who had brought cheer 
to millions of hearts.—Oxdélook. 





THE UNBELIEVER. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. 


PITY the unbeliever—one who can 

gaze upon the grandeur, and glory, and 
beauty of the natural universe, and be- 
hold not the touches of His finger, who 
is over, and with, and above all; from 
my very heart I do commiserate his con- 
dition. The unbeliever! one whose in- 
tellect the light of revelation never pene- 
trated; who can gaze upon the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and upon the unfading 
and imperishable sky, spread out so 
magnificently above him, and say all this 
is the work of chance. The heart of 
such a being is a drear, cheerless void. 
In him, mind, the god-like gift of intel- 
lect—is debased, destroyed; all is dark— 
a fearful chaotic labyrinth—rayless— 
cheerless—hopeless! No gleam of light 
from Heaven penetrates the blackness of 
the horrible delusion; no voice from the 
Eternal bids the desponding heart re- 
joice. No fancied tones from the harps 
of seraphim arouse the dull spirit from 
its lethargy, or allay the consuming fever 
of the brain. The wreck of mind is 
utterly remediless; reason is prostrate; 
and passion, prejudice, and superstition 
have reared their temple on the ruins of 
his intellect. I pity the unbeliever. 
What to him is the revelation from on 
high but a sealed book? He sees nothing 
above, or around, or beneath him, ‘hat 
evinces that existence of a God; and he 
denies—yea, while standing on the foot- 
stool of Omnipotence, and gazing upon 
the dazzling throne of Jehovah, he shuts 
his intellect to the light of reason, and 
denies there is a God. 








A FEW DAYSIN BOSTON. 
BY EDWARD BOK. 


DO not say that these incidents could 

not have happened in some other city. 
Likely as not they could. Still, I have 
been in a few cities—New York, specifi- 
cally, and others. 

It started when I climbed into one of 
those sawed-in-half coupés that in Boston 
they call a ‘‘herdic,’’ Ithink. I drove 
some ten blocks to my hotel, and then 
I asked the man: ‘‘How much?” 
‘* Twenty-five cents,’’ was the answer. 
‘* Again ?”’ I asked, not sure of my hear- 
ing. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents,’? once more 
came to my unbelieving ears. And then 
I fancied myself getting into a New York 
public coupé and being carried ten blocks 
for twenty-five cents! I did, as a matter 
of fact, a few days later, and the ‘‘ fare’’ 
for nine blocks was just exactly four 
times that. 

When the bell-boy at the hotel Tou- 
raine showed me to my room he turned 
to me and said: ‘‘ Shall I bring you a 
book, sir?’’ ‘‘ A what, did you say ?”’ I 
asked. ‘‘A book, sir,’’ he repeated. 
‘*Here is a catalogue of our library.’’ 
Now, if he had said ice-water! But a 
book ! ‘‘A book?’’ I mechanically re- 
peated. Then as I recovered from the 
shock I added: ‘‘Yes; suppose you 
bring Mr. Kipling’s last book. I’ve for- 
gotten the title.’’ And I had for the mo- 
ment: everything had left my mind but 
that boy. ‘‘ You mean ‘Traffics and Dis- 
coveries,’ sir?’’ smote upon me next. 
‘* Ve-es,’’ I feebly muttered as I stood 
mutely gaping after the boy. Surely I 
was in Boston ! 

I went downstairs to the hotel news- 
stand. ‘‘A “Transcript,’ please,’’ I said, 
and added: ‘‘How much!’’ “ Three 
cents,’’ said the pleasant-faced young 
woman behind the marble counter. The 
regular price! For once, I thought, a 
clear-headed newsdealer in a hotel deems 
it possible to ask regular street prices for 
the newspapers ! 

‘*'That’s a very pretty idea,’’ I said to 
one of the head waiters in the dining- 
room as I left, ‘‘ placing a vase of carna- 
tions on each table. Decorates the room.’’ 
‘* Thank you, sir,’’ politely returned the 
man. ‘‘ Glad you like it.’”’ And an hour 
afterward, when I returned to my room, 
there stood a huge vase filled with some 
fifty carnation blooms ! 
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The next morning I was busy writing 
in my room while the chambermaid bus- 
tled about, dusting. Suddenly I was 
‘conscious of the fact of the soft scratch- 
ing ofapencil. I furtively looked around 
to find the pencil in the hand of the maid. 
Almost simultaneously she looked up, 
colored and exclaimed: ‘“‘I beg your 
pardon, sir. I was merely copying the 
title of one of your books.’’ I walked over 
to the book. It was W. J. Henderson’s 
‘* Modern Musical Drift.’’ ‘‘Are you in- 
terested in music ?’’ Iasked. ‘A little, 
sir,’? came the simple reply. ‘‘In what 
way, please !’’ I persisted. ‘‘ Why, sir, 
I go to our Symphony concerts and the 
recitals as muchas I can.’’ ‘‘ And you 
are fond of reading about music ?’’ I next 
asked. ‘‘ Yes, sir. I had not heard of 
this book, sir, and so I thought I would 
copy the title.’’ There was one book 
about music, then, she had not heard of ! 
Musical chambermaids and literary bell- 
boys! What next! 

The ‘“‘next’’ was a workman. A lady, 
living in the suburbs, had closed an im- 
portant letter with sealing-wax and was 
taking it to the village post-office when 
the cold cracked the wax and the envel- 
Ope sprang open. She reasoned that if 
she could apply a match to the wax it 
might soften and she could close the en- 
velope again. But she had no match. 
Just then she saw a workman on the 
road. She walked over to him. ‘‘Can 
you give mea match ?’’ asked the lady. 
‘No, ma’am, I cannot,’’ he answered ; 
‘*T don’t smoke,”’ and the look that came 
with the answer made the lady feel it in- 
cumbent upon her to explain. She did. 
‘Perhaps you can suggest some other 
way to close the envelope,’’ she ventured 
to the man, wondering for the moment if 
he could. ‘‘ Well, ma’am,’’ came the 
reply, ‘‘if I were ‘The Lady from Phila- 
delphia’ I should say: ‘Stick your tongue 
under the flap and seal it.’’ Even he! 
And a woman’s periodical at that! 

Passing the new Colonial theatre the 
next morning, I went into the foyer and 
asked at the box-office if I might step in 
and see the auditorium, explaining that 
I had never seen it. ‘‘It is against the 
tule,’’ came a polite voice from back of 
the glass partition, ‘‘but if you will excuse 
me a moment I’ll find the manager and 
get his permission, if I can.’’ I saw the 
auditorium : in fact, they lighted it up for 
me. AsI thanked the attendent I told him 
I had asked this same favor, only a few 
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days before, at a theatre in New York, 
and was told ‘‘ No, you can’t. Pay your 
way in to-night and then you’ll see the 
house ;’’ and I don’t know whether the 
man’s jaws or the glass wicket snapped 
the loudest. ‘‘ Well,’’ said this Boston 
box-office man, ‘‘ you cannot very well 
maintain a public patronage where court- 
esy is the exception rather than the rule.’’ 
And I tried my best to think of another 
theatrical box-office man I had ever 
treated with who so intelligently reasoned 
out hisemployer’s interests, and expressed 
himself in that way ! 

Perhaps this is exceptional, I thought. 
So, passing Keith’s theatre, I stopped in 
there. ‘‘ Any objection to my seeing the 
house ?”’ I ask of an attendant. ‘‘ Objec- 
tion ?’’ said the attendant in surprise. 
‘* Glad to have you!’’ as if I had done 
him a favor by stopping in. And to my 
amazement that man, for one full hour, 
took me through the theatre, down into 
the engine room, back of the stage, into 
the dressing-rooms, up into the “ flies,’’ 
until there was not the smallest corner I 
had not seen and had fully and intelli- 
gently explained to me. When I had 


seen the last nook my conductor said: 
“The performance is just about to begin. 


Won’t you stay, sir, and see a few acts? 
Let me take your overcoat,’’ and in a 
minute more I was shown to one of the 
best seats in the house. My only sur- 
prise was that I was not envited to din- 
ner when I came out ! 

That afternoon I went out to a suburb, 
took a station team, and drove a good 
mile to my destination. ‘‘ How much?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Ten cents, sir.’’ (It is always 
*‘ sir’? in Boston.) I gave him a dime and 
an extra one. ‘‘ Ten cents is all, sir,’’ 
came the reply, as an extra dime was 
handed back to me. ‘‘ But you don’t ob- 
ject to taking a ‘tip,’ do you?’ I asked 
in astonishment. ‘‘ It’s not exactly that, 
sir. But I like to think a man is better 
off with what he earns and not what he 
gets that he doesn’t do anything for. 
And ten cents is the fare.’’ Just fancy for 
a moment a New York ‘‘cabby ’’ reason- 
ing that way ! 

I stepped into a decorator’s shop and 
asked if they had any objection to telling 
me how they had mixed a certain stain 
finish on some wood I had admired. I 
explained that I lived in Pennsylvania: 
that there was, therefore, no job in it for 
them. But I wanted to duplicate the 
stain. ‘‘Certainly,’’ came the reply. 
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‘Let us make up a piece of the wood for 
you.’’ They did, and the next day I 
went around to settle with them. ‘‘Noth- 
ing at all sir, nothing at all,’’ was the 
assurance ; ‘‘ glad to do it,’’ and then, 
not satisfied with a job that, as I found 
out afterward, had called for three hours’ 
work of one of their highest-salaried fin- 
ishers, the wood was sent to my home by 
express, with the charges prepaid. And 
with the full knowledge that no commis- 
sion could come to them from the re- 
quest! ‘‘There’s something else than cold 
business in the world,’’ said the decora- 
tor as I thanked him and he let me out 
of his shop. 

I had occasion to make a call on 
Newbury Street, and when I came out of 
the house I hailed a passing cab. ‘‘ She 
is a fine lady, that,’’ said the cabman as 
I was paying him at the end of the ride. 
‘‘What lady is that?’ I asked. ‘‘The 
lady whose house you were calling at, sir, 
if you don’t mind my saying so.’’ ‘‘ Not 
at all,’’ I said; ‘‘but do you drive her?’ 
‘*No sir,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t drive her, 
but I have read her ‘John Ward, 
Preacher,’ and it takes a fine woman to 
write that book. I always take a good 


look at her when I see her, although, of 


course, she doesn’t know it.’’ The 
greater the pity that she doesn’t, I 
thought. A literary cab-driver! But the 
best revelation was yet to come! ‘‘ But 
when do you find time to read ?”’ I asked. 
‘*In the evening after I put my horse up. 
I live with my mother and sister, and, 
being all fond of books, we read aloud to 
each other. We read quite adeal. I have 
read everything, I think, written by Doc- 
tor Holmes.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, *‘ you’re 
a regular literary man. You have never 
written yourself, I suppose ?’’ I ventured 
to remark. ‘‘ Not much, sir. Two or 
three pieces,’’ came the quick reply. 
**Prose or poetry?’ I asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
prose, sir! I never tried poetry. I had 
two articles and a story printed in the 
papers here. Then I began to read Her- 

rt Spencer, and when he recently died 
I wrote an article on my impressions of 
his philosophy. But I couldn’t get it 
published, and I got discouraged. And 
I don’t know but that cab-driving pays 
better than writing—to me, at least,’’ he 
said, as he mounted his box, bade me a 
polite good-night, and drove off, leaving 
me in full contemplation of a cab-driver 
reading Herbert Spencer ! 

That evening I had my dinner at the 
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hotel. My bill was $2.15. The idea of 
giving the waiter a moderate ‘‘tip’’ oc- 
curred tome. I signed my bill, laid 
down ten cents, and awaited develop- 
ments. ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ came the 
acknowledgment, as the right hand 
withdrew my chair and the left handed 
me my paper. I couldn’t help thinking 
of New York again ! 

The next day I wentinto Matsuki's Jap- 
anese store, where I am rather fond of fus- 
sing around. I wanted a particular Japan- 
ese print—one of those soft, low-toned 
prints that the Japanese know so well how 
to produce. ‘‘ It is$5.00,’’ said Mr. Mat- 
suki in reply to my question as to the 
price. I asked that the print be sent to 
my hotel and gave my name. ‘‘Oh!’’ 
said the gentlemanly Japanese, as he read 
the name, ‘‘excuse me, but we allow a 
special price to professional people. This 
willbe $3 50: not $5.00.”’ Yet I have 
known the knowledge of names to have 
quite a different effect on prices ! 

Speaking of prices: At the Manhattan 
Hotel, in New York City, I ordered, for 
my little boy’s supper, a quart of milk 
and some biscuits. The check that the 
waiter brought was for seventy cents! 
The milk cost not a cent more than four- 
teen cents: the two biscuits, say two 
cents—hardly that as hotels buy. For 
curiosity’s sake I ordered exactly the 
same things in Boston. This check was 
thirty cents. Just a slight difference ! 

I asked a guard at the Grand Central 
Depot, in New York, if there were any 
place in the depot where I could get 
something to eat. ‘‘Left’’ was his 
laconic answer, pointing his thumb over 
his shoulder, and continuing a personal 
conversation with a lady-friend. I went 
to the left. It led me into the baggage- 
room. There I inquired. ‘‘ Think we 
keep victuals here ?’’ asked the man with 
a grin and winking to the other men 
around him. Finally I found the res- 
taurant myself. I asked the same ques- 
tion of a guard at the Boston Terminal. 
‘“This way, sir,’’ he replied cordially, 
and forthwith he conducted me through 
almost the entire length of that huge 
station, showed me to an elevator, pushed 
the button, and tipping his cap to me 
said: ‘‘ This elevator will take you di- 
rect to the dining-room, sir.”’ 

‘** Now George,’’ I said to a cabman at 
the Boston North Station, ‘‘ it is 12:40 by 
the watch. I want to get my trunk, get 
to the Terminal, check my trunk there, 
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and catch the one o’clock train for New 
York. Can youdoit?’’ ‘‘ I don’t know, 
sir,’’ came the respectful reply ; ‘‘at least, 
I'll try.’”’ And the horse was whipped 
up round to the baggage-room, the trunk 
was found and dragged to the carriage, 
we went across the city: the trunk was 
checked at the Terminal, and wiping his 
perspiring brow, the cabman said to me 
in triumph : ‘‘And five minutes to spare, 
sir. Let me carry your bag to the gate!’’ 
‘*And how much?’’ I asked when we 
reached the gate. ‘‘ Twenty-five cents.’’ 
‘*But how about the trunk?’’ I asked. 
‘*Oh, that was good ballast,’’ came the 
jolly reply. And as I slipped something 
into his hand, and slipped myself through 
the gate, I looked back to see a smiling 
‘*cabby’’ waving his hat at me through 
the iron railing, and I heard: ‘* Thank 
you very much, sir.’’ 

I had left Boston as I came: decently 
treated. And all the way home I was 
glad I had married a Boston girl !— 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 





$2000 OUTFIT FOR POODLE DOG. 


Mr. Cleveland Moffett, in his series, 
‘* The Shameful Misuse of Wealth,’’ that 
is now running in Success, is making some 
very startling exposures in the manner 
in which our idle rich waste their money. 
He quite caps the climax, however, with 
the following information regarding the 
willful waste on the pet dogs of the wo- 
men: 

‘* There are pet dogs in New York,” I 
insisted, ‘‘ worth five thousand dollars. 
There are St. Bernards worth seven thou- 
sand. There are women in New York 
who spend a thousand dollars a year on 
clothes for their poodles.’’ 

‘*On clothes for their poodles ?’’ 

‘Certainly ; on house coats, walking 
coats, dusters, sweaters, coats lined with 
ermine at two hundred dollars each, auto- 
mobile coats with hoods and goggles, and 
each coat fitted with’ a pocket for the 
= handkerchief of fine linen or 

ace.”’ 

**T never heard of such a thing.’’ 

“It is absolutely true. Furthermore, 
these women buy for their pet dogs boots 
of different colored leather to match the 
coats, house boots, street boots, etc., that 
lace up nearly to the knee and cost from 
five to eight dollars a pair. They buy 
half a dozen pairs at a time. And they 
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buy collars, set with rubies, pearls or dia- 
monds, at several hundred dollars each. 
A man who makes a specialty of such 
collars, told me of a woman who imported 
from Paris a complete outfit for her poo- 
dle costing two thousand dollars. And 
a ninny had a house built for her dog, 
exact model of a Queen Anne cottage, 
with rooms papered and carpeted and the 
windows hung with lace curtains. Every 
morning a woman calls (a sort of dog gov- 
erness) to bathe and comb and curl and 
perfume the little darling, and then take 
him out for his walk. He eats and drinks 
from silver dishes, and if he gets a stom- 
ach ache a specialist is promptly sum- 
moned.”’ 

** What, a dog specialist ?”’ 

‘* Precisely. New York has its fashion- 
able dog doctors, who get ten dollars a 
visit, and sleep with a telephone at their 
bedsides for night calls, like regular prac- 
titioners. One woman whom I know 
summoned a specialist from New York to 
Newport, and kept him there for a week, 
at a hundred dollars a day, because her 
poodle was ailing.’ 


INSPIRING INFLUENCES. 





WIT who some time since addressed 

a woman’s club devoted to a scheme 
of self-improvement advised his hearers 
in a half-jocular way ‘‘ never to have 
anything to do with any but prosperous 
people.’’ This seems to be very selfish 
and brutal advice, but the idea which the 
speaker had in mind was valuable. He 
meant to say that if one would keep ina | 
healthful frame of mind it would be nec- 
essary to obtain the tonic influence of 
those who are filled with hope rather than 
to be depressed and ‘‘ dragged down ”’ 
by the influence of those who are dis- 
pirited, fatalistic and hopeless. ‘‘I would 
help others,’’ said old Sir Thomas 
Browne in his ‘‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’”’ ‘‘ out of a fellow feeling ;’’ and 
that is the humane and civilized atti- 
tude to assume; but no pains should be 
spared in trying to prevent oneself from 
falling into a hopeless and dejected state of 
mind which means misery for oneself and 
for others. 

Almost every one can call to mind an 
acquaintance, a man of average or of 
more than average education, ability and 
physical health, who nevertheless seems 
to take a dark view of his prospects, of 
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life and of the world. The country is 
going to the bad, according to his view, 
with amazing celerity; society has no 
health in it; the future of mankind is 
somber to the last degree ; honor, truth 
and nobility are dead ; there is no virtue 
in the world, and “‘ no use of anything,’’ 
and the life of man is ‘‘solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short.’’ It is patent 
that this man’s life is a failure and that 
his influence is vicious. He has been 
started on the wrong road, and has un- 
fortunately permitted himself to be car- 
tied along until he has formed fatal 
habits of thought. 

Fielding, the novelist, said that ‘‘ life 
may as properly be called an art as any 
other, and the great incidents in it are no 
more to be considered as mere accidents 
than the severest members of a fine 
statue ora noble poem.’’ Perhaps this 
is an extreme statement of the case, but 
it has the elements of truth in it, and 
moreover, it isa message to man which 
inspires and does good by inciting to en- 
deavor. 

Of all means of attaining to the mastery 
of the art there is none more important 
than that of keeping the mind fresh, 
hopefulness strong and the outlook upon 
the world bright. Certain philosophers 
teach the degrading doctrine that man’s 
destiny is settled for him, and that ‘‘ as 
he is born so he shall live and die ;’’ that 
his area of expansion is limited within 
the very narrowest bounds, and that ex- 
cept for very slight influences of environ- 
ment the individual will be as he is born, 
no more and no less. 

There are, of course, tremendous dif- 
ferences between man and man from the 
day of birth ; differences in ability, tem- 
perament, and perhaps in every mental, 
moral and physical characteristic ; but 
every man’s life is also largely guided 
and formed and directed by the influences 
brought to bear upon it, and each man, 
whatever his station and circumstances, 
has a wide range of choice in determining 
what those influences shall be. All the 
glorious deeds, thoughts and records of 
the past are unfolded to us in books, and 
aman can almost determine by his 
choice of books just what will be his cast 
of thought. The temperament and char- 
acter of his acquaintances and friends 
will exercise great power over him ; his 
amusements, his ‘‘ hobbies’’ and many 
other things where he may choose one 
sort and reject another, all help to deter- 
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mine his modes of thought and action. 
Imagination, the power to control 
thoughts and decision of character differ 
greatly in individuals, but a particular 
individual may choose his line of 
thought. Thoughts and imaginings de- 
pend largely on association, and ‘“‘ the 
power of association increases with prac- 
tice.’ ‘‘ What a man thinks, that he is.’’ 
If the influences are poor, the result will 
be mean and sterile. An ancient Greek 
put the case thus: 


‘*It is impossible for those who have low, 
mean and groveling ideas * * * to produce 
anything ——— of admiration, or to be a 

ion for all times. Grand and digni- 

ed expressions must be looked for from 

those, and those alone, whose thoughts are 

ever employed on glorious and noble ob- 
jects.”’ 


The part of wisdom is always to select 
those influences which encourage, lift up 
and nourish the mind and the hopes of 
men. Swift said that though it was gen- 
erally said that few men knew their own 
weaknesses, yet it was just as true that 
few knew their own strength ; or, as has 
been said, ‘‘a great deal of talent is lost 
to the world for the lack of a little cour- 
age.’’ Ruskin said finely: ‘‘ Most men 
do not know what is in them till they 
receive this summons from their fellows ; 
their hearts die within them, sleep settles 
upon them— the lethargy of the world’s 
miasmata; there is nothing for which 
they are so thankful as for that cry, 
‘Awake, thou that sleepest !’”’ 





WISE MR. CARNEGIE. 


HE daily papers announce a gift by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie of ten millions 

of dollars in five per cent. first mortgage 
bonds of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration to a Board of Trustees, the revenue 
of the bonds to provide retiring pensions 
for the teachers of colleges, universities, 
and technical schools in the United 
States, Canada and Newfoundland, under 
such conditions as the trustees may from 
time to time adopt. Preliminary to the 
gift experts were employed to calculate 
the amount of revenue adequate for the 
purpose proposed, and their report shows 
that the five hundred thousand dollars 
annual income provided will be ample. 
The fund is to be applied to the three 
classes of institutions named, without 
regard to race, sex, creed, or color; but it 
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does not include strictly sectarian insti- 
tutions, nor those which are established 
and maintained by the State. The object 
of this gift is very simply stated in the 
sentence: ‘‘I hope this fund may do 
much for the cause of higher education, 
and to remove a source of deep and con- 
stant anxiety to the poorest-paid and yet 
one of the highest of all professions.’’ 
In connection with the announcement of 
this gift, the New York 77ibune pub- 
lishes a list of ‘‘some of Carnegie’s 
gifts;’’ they mount up in the aggregate 
to one hundred and thirty million three 
hundred and fifty-two thousand dollars 
($130,352,000). 

The notable feature of Mr. Carnegie’s 
benefactions is not, however, their 
amount. Very few persons know what 
is the amount of his income; very few, 
therefore, know what proportion his gifts 
bear to his income. We believe that the 


proportion is without a parallel in the 
history of millionaires, though we are 
not so certain that it is without a parallel 
in the lives of men of moderate means. 
But the really characteristic feature of 
Mr. Carnegie’s beneficences lies in the 
fact that he has given himself as well as 


his money. On the distribution of his 
wealth he has bestowed the same sort of 
painstaking attention that he bestowed 
upon its acquisition. His genius is quite 
as manifest in his giving as in his acquir- 
ing. To impecunious men nothing seems 
necessary but the money in order to do 
good. But to do good and not harm by 
gifts of money is in truth a very difficult 
problem. Most men of great fortunes 
give up the problem. They either accu- 
mulate money till they die, and leave 
trustees after they are dead to manage 
the distribution, or they wait for appeals 
—and they do not have to wait long— 
and either decide themselves or appoint 
agents wiser than themselves to decide 
between the clamorous claimants. Mr. 
Carnegie has discovered needs which 
the world before had hardly recognized 
until it was announced that he had made 
provision for them. For example: 

No doubt scholars had long lamented 
the fact that there was no adequate pro- 
vision in the United States for original 
research. Colleges and universities were 
all teaching institutions, and the little 
original research which was possible was 
unprovided for, except by extra labor, 
out of hours, by already overworked 
teachers. Mr. Carnegie recognized this 
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need, and provided for it in the Carnegie 
Institution. It took some months for even 
the daily press, which is generally quick 
to catch a new idea, to comprehend that 
he was not founding a new teaching in- 
stitution. We suspect that many fairly 
well informed Americans have not yet 
discovered this fact. Capacity to read 
was developed in all communities and 
all classes by our public school system; 
but reading matter was very inadequately 
supplied by local newspapers, cheap 
magazines, school collections of books 
generally unworthy to be called libraries, 
and the book canvasser. Few villages, 
and not too many towns, had anything 
worthy to be called a bookstore. Mr. 
Carnegie has planted the library by the 
side of the school-house, and done much 
to make the opportunity to read com- 
mensurate with the awakened desire for 
reading. The nations of the earth had 
responded to an appeal coming up from 
the common people for some method by 
which an appeal to reason could be sub- 
stituted for the appeal to force in the 
settlement of controversies between na- 
tions, as it has long since been substituted 
in the settlement of controversies between 
individuals. Mr. Carnegie stepped in to 
give the Supreme Court of Christendom 
a habitat worthy of its office, a habitat 
that should help to give it an interna- 
tional dignity and respect which would 
not be accorded to a houseless tribunal. 
The Old World had ways of honoring 
heroes in war, with titles and insignia, 
which were also, though more rarely, 
employed to honor heroism in the perils 
of peace. America had no such system. 
It could give honorary degrees to learn- 
ing, but none to courageous achievement. 
Mr. Carnegie saw and provided for such 
needed recognition and appreciation. 
The barely living wage generally given 
to teachers of even the highest standing 
in our institutions of learning left them 
without any means for their old age, or 
for their families in case of their death. 
Mr. Carnegie has had the sympathetic 
imagination to conceive the cruel burden 
that presses on this ‘‘ poorest-paid and 
yet one of the highest of all professions;’’ 
and in providing a pension fund for pro- 
fessors has at once added greatly to the 
efficiency of those who are now engaged 
in teaching and to the removal of one of 
the chief obstacles which have operated 
to hinder men from making teaching 
their profession. And this has been 
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done in such a way as to afford not the 
least incentive to men of a lazy habit and 
a sordid ambition to enter the ranks of 
the teachers. And in at least three of 
these instances the direct effect of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift will be followed by in- 
direct effects perhaps as great and cer- 
tainly quite as lasting. The Carnegie 
Institution will eventually lead colleges 
and universities, and those who endow 
them, to recognize the fact that original 
research is as true a college function as 
is teaching ; the Carnegie libraries will 
create a library habit throughout the 
country, and the less intellectual or less 
enterprising village will find itself spurred 
on to provide itself with the reading ad- 
vantages which its neighbor possesses; 
and State and sectarian colleges will find 
themselves compelled to add a pension 
fund to their equipment or see the best 
teachers drawn away from them by the 
colleges which possess a pension fund. 

Mr. Carnegie, not only by the large- 
ness of his benefactions, but still more by 
the foresight, the comprehensiveness, and 
the enterprise which he has brought to 
bear on the problems of modern society 
which only the men of large wealth can 
apparently solve, has set a standard for 
millionaires by which American society 
will increasingly judge them, though it 
is to be feared that few possess either the 
breadth of human sympathy, the large- 
ness of generosity, or the enterprising 
intelligence to come up to the standard 
which he has set.— Outlook. 


_— 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 





SCIENTISTS HAVE ONLY TOUCHED ON 
THE EXPLANATION OF IT. 


‘* Now blessings light on him,’’ said 
Sancho Panza, ‘‘that first invented this 
same sleep. It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak;’’ but the 
phrase says more for the Governor of 
Barataria’s gratitude than for his powers 
of observation. A cloak does not descend 
tipon us at inconvenient times of its own 
accord, nor does it leave us suddenly 
when we most desire its presence. 
Neither does it return to us periodically 
with such persistence that, it has been 
calculated, we spend one-third of our 
whole lives in sleep. If we look for 
further holes in the analogy, we might 
find them in the fact that sleep seems to 





be the peculiar appendage of the begin- 
ning and end of life, so that both chil- 
dren and old people sleep considerably 
more than the middle-aged. Yet little is 
really known about sleep, and Mme. de 
Menaceine, the talented Russian woman 
who has collected many curious facts on 
the subject, has to confess that it has 
hitherto engaged the attention of the 
physiologist to a less extent than almost 
any other vital phenomenon. Let us 
watch now the house dog—the cat, be- 
sides being an unsympathetic subject for 
scientific experiment, is so used to ‘‘play- 
ing possum’’ that it is not easy to say 
whether she is asleep or awake—prepar- 
ing himself for a nap in front of the 
fire. Sometimes he yawns and some- 
times he stretches himself, both of which 
actions have a physiological meaning ; 
then he turns round three times in the 
same spot, which is said to be a re- 
miniscence of the time when it was neces- 
sary to brush away the long grass and to 
search the ‘“‘ yard’’ thus made for snakes 
and scorpions. But always, when he has 
finished these preliminaries, he throws 
himself down on his side, with out- 
stretched head, legs and tail. 

Looking at him carefully you notice 
that this attitude is contrived so as to re- 
pose at once all the muscles used in loco- 
motion or in the standing attitude, while 
at the same time it allows the air to pass 
freely into his lungs with as few turns, 
and, therefore, as little expense of energy 
as possible. Then he shuts both eyes 
and mouth, so as to shut out communica- 
tion with the external world, and now 
his deeper and slower breathing tells us 
that sleep has begun. Yet in this stage 
he is easily awakened., Call him, and he 
jumps to his feet without a sign of hav- 
ing to ‘‘shake off’’ sleep, and the same 
effect can, until he gets used to the trick, 
be produced by making noises suggest- 
ing the scratching and gnawing of a rat. 
Soon, however, this stage passes. As 
his sleep becomes sounder—a state that 
may sometimes be induced by tickling or 
striking the soles of his feet—his limbs 
often begin to twitch, with a regular mo- 
tion, and he will sometimes even utter 
low cries as if in chase. Evidently he is 
dreaming of his natural pursuit of hunt- 
ing, and, like Mr. Kipling’s Bruggle- 
smith, in his magnificent mind is furi- 
ously running. But let him alone and 
keep quiet and cries and twitches alike 
grow still. The sleep has passed into its 
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third and deepest stage, and from this it 
requires an appreciable effort to arouse 
him. When he does awake he will prob- 
ably be found heavy and languid, will 
stretch himself strongly, and will take 
two or three minutes before he resumes 
his usual alertness. What now has taken 
place, as we may say, inside the dog, to 
bring about these changes of appearance 
and function? Thanks to the observa- 
tion of cases where either by the opera- 
tion known as trephining, or by gunshot 
wounds, some portion of the skull has 
been removed, we know that during sleep 
the brain becomes pallid, and almost dis- 
charged of blood. Also the beating of 
the heart gets slower and less energetic, 
and the respiration or, what is the same 
thing, the rate of exchange of the in- 
breathed oxygen for the expelled carbonic 
acid, decreases, so that the percentage of 
the latter falls from 58 to 42. 

Yet this in itself does not account for 
allthe phenomena. The blood departing 


from the brain only goes to give increased 
activity to vital processes elsewhere. 
The skin becomes more active—whence 
our increased liability to get chilled dur- 
ing sleep—the digestion goes on with 
greater rapidity, and, although heart and 


lungs, as we have seen, do not work at 
the same pace as in our waking moments, 
it would be a bad thing for the sleeper if 
either organ stopped for one second in its 
regular and ordered toil. Neither can 
we say that there is any arrest of what 
are called the ‘‘ higher’’ functions of the 
brain. Flash a light ina sleeper’s eyes, 
and, even if he does not wake with a 
start, he will at least move uneasily, 
thereby showing that the retinal activity 
of the eye is unchanged, while a bad 
smell will often have similar effects. 
The sense of touch retains its sensitive- 
ness, so that a hand laid ever so gently 
upon the shoulder will awaken us, while 
the powers which are within the veil of 
sense are apparently not even dulled. 
The nursing mother, says Mme. de Ma- 
naceine, however fast asleep she may be, 
always remains alive to the slightest 
movement on the part of her infant. 
That people have sometimes completed 
trains of thought or calculation in sleep 
is notorious, even without the classic case 
of Coleridge and Kubla Khan, while 
everybody who chooses to set himself 
seriously to the task can acquire the habit 
of waking at any specified hour. Clearly, 
therefore, neither the attention nor the 





THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


will shares in any but an imperfect man- 
ner in the sleep of the body. The only 
mental faculty of which the sleeper suf- 
fers the temporary loss seems to be that 
of consciousness. What, now, is the 
cause of this phenomenon which plays so 
large a part in our lives? Up to a short 
time ago no answer could have been sug- 
gested to the question, but now the neu- 
ronic theory, with which newspaper 
readers should by this time be familiar, 
has given us, at any rate, a working hy- 
pothesis to fit the facts. M. Mathleu 
Duval has shown with much skill how 
probable it is that the tentacles or lateral 
prolongations of the neurones of the 
sleeping brain droop and retract like those 
of the sea anemone when the water re- 
cedes from it. Hence, they are no longer 
in free communication with each other, 
and we thus lose that faculty of associa- 
tion and comparison which goes to make 
up consciousness. But, it should be 
noted, not all the neurones sleep at one 
time. For sleep, which as we know from 
the example of daisies and other flowers, 
extends to the vegetable world as well as 
to the animal, is itself a reflex action 
brought about by necessity in the first 
place, and perpetuated by heredity. The 
blood leaves the brain at regular times, as 
M. Claparedeand others have shown,not so 
much because its functions are exhausted, 
as to prevent them from becoming ex- 
hausted. Now, the consciousness is kept 
alive during the whole of our waking 
hours, and therefore requires a rest to 
enable it to regain its pristine vigor more 
than any other faculty. The same can 
not be said of functions like the attention 
and the will, which are only exercised at 
irregular intervals, and which, therefore, 
can well remain on guard while the 
otherssleep. Mr. Well’s suggestion that 
sleep is dispensed with by ants is nega- 
tived by M. Pictet, but it is, perhaps, his 
millenial vision that has led to the for- 
mation in America of a club which 
pledges its members not to sleep more 
than four hours a night, all told. As 
individual needs in all cases differ, this is 
about as sensible as if every member 
should agree to wear boots only ten inches 
long, but there can be little doubt that 
excessive sleep has an injurious effect 
on the organism. The muscular strength 
is less on waking than that before sleep 
—as can be proved by the measuring in- 
strument called the dynamometer—and 
does not fully recover for two or three 
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hours. Hence, too much sleep in time 
leads to the permanent impairment of the 
muscles, and, no doubt, to the other vas- 
cular tissues as well. Luckily this sup- 
plies us with an easy method of finding 
out whether we sleep too long. 

If, on waking, the eyelids of a healthy 
person, not exposed to accidents like ex- 
cessive eye strain, bad air, or constant 
cigarette smoke, remain for some time 
swollen and red, he may be sure that he 
would do better with less of the ‘‘ balmy 
sleep,’’ which is, in moderation ‘‘nature’s 
sweet restorer.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


RECREATION. 








HE Americans have carried the doc- 

trine of work for work’s sake as far 
as any people, perhaps, who ever inhab- 
ited the globe. They are striving and 
moiling early and late; they regard leis- 
ure with some sort of suspicion; they 
nearly always make a kind of apology 
when they say they have ‘‘not done 
much’’ on a particular day, and keep up 
their intense energy and industry long 
after the spur of necessity urges them on. 
A wealthy Westerner, being asked why 
he continued to pile up money when he 
certainly did not need any more, said that 
he had “‘struck the gait’’ in early life, had 
become adjusted to it, and continued from 
mere force of habit to work without ces- 
sation. He knew that he would, as the 
physician warned him, die with the 
‘tharness on;’’ but that was the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican way,’’ and he couldn’t change it. 

As a rule, those who urge Americans 
to work more bring coals to Newcastle. 
Americans have learned to work, but 
they have almost forgotten how to play. 
‘*They are as sick that surfeit too much 
as they that starve with nothing.’’ 

The life of indolence is, as Cowper the 
poet said, the really sad existence, and 
the people who lead the busy life and do 
not too much pursue happiness are those 
whose happiness is likely to find that the 
constant, unrelieved strain of hard toil is 
the course which breaks men and renders 
them miserable. The bow, says Cer- 
vantes, cannot possibly always stand 
bent, nor can human nature or human 
frailty subsist without some lawful re- 
creation. 

Man is the only animal that laughs, 
though there are those who incline to 
think that an intelligent dog comes very 
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near to laughing. This power of ex- 
pressing his emotion was not given to 
man for nothing; but there is a vast num- 
ber of high-minded and useful citizens. 
carrying on their duties admirably who 
age before their time, make life unreason- 
ably dead and bitter for themselves, and 
painful and dreary for their families and 
those who come in contact with them, 
because the fun has gone out. They are 
like the business man startled by some- 
thing inexpressibly funny into hearty 
laughter, which was most unusual with 
him, who was rather saddened by the 
outburst because he discovered that he 
had almost lost the capacity for laughter. 
We need professors of recreation and of 
good humor and preachers of the need 
and the duty of cheerfulness and mirth; 
we need to recognize the fact that good 
humor and laughter and fun should be 
just as much a part of our daily regimen 
as work and other duties; and the healthy 
family ought to set aside a portion of 
every day, like Longfellow’s ‘‘ children’s 
hour,’’ when it is understood that the 
members of the family will recreate them- 
selves in some way, however simply. 

A good laugh is sunshine in a house, 
says Fhesbeosy ; and he adds that people 
who do not know how to laugh are al- 
ways pompous and self conceited. Some 
people who are neither conceited nor 
pompous never can learn to laugh readily, 
because they find food for laughter in few 
things; but most people can by conscious 
effort attune themselves to cheerfulness 
and put forward the good-humored side 
of their nature. Though they may find 
it difficult to follow the Shakespearean 
advice, ‘‘Frame your mind to mirth and 
merriment, which bar a thousand harms 
and lengthen life,’’ they may at least look 
at the bright and cheerful aspect of all 
things and, especially in the home, ‘‘take 
on the joyous hue’’ deliberately. 

A family’s character often depends 
upon the temperament and attitude of 
the parents toward life. A sour-visaged, 
irascible, ill-natured, captious man who 
is overwrought by his labors and the 
stress of life, and who has never learned 
the great lesson that occasional play is 
the ‘‘conservator of moral, mental and 
physical health, will set the nerves of the 
whole family on edge; will exorcise all 
fun and liveliness and mirth and cause 
his children to grow up in an atmosphere 
of gloom and depression which will so 
work upon their character and spirit as 
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to change the course and seriously to af- . 
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fect their careers in after-life. 
other hand, the parents who cultivate 
good humor and invite jollity and fun 
and every means of innocent enjoyment 
are taking the best possible means of 
raising wholesome, strong and affection- 
ate children, who will carry through life 
the happy optimism, hopefulness and the 
capacity to get the good out of the world 
which are the most powerful aids in 
equipping youth for success and happi- 
ness. 

Few intelligent people will neglect any 
of the precautions which they deem to be 
essential to the health of their homes. 
They will see that the food is good and 
nourishing, that the sanitation is of the 
best, that the ventilation and sunshine 
are adequate, that the clothes are warm 
and that the medical attendance is skilled 
and conscientious; but earnest and ambi- 
tious Americans seem to neglect too much 
something which is just as important, 
and that is the health of the spirit and of 
the mind. If they could be made to see 
that recreation is’ the ‘‘great harmonizer 
of the human faculties, overstrained and 
made inharmonious by labor,’ they 
would consider the subject of play and 
amusement to be just as important a part 
of the home curriculum as any other fea- 
ture of daily life. 

Too many people who yearn for relax- 
ation and fun have a notion that they are 
prevented from getting enjoyment out of 
life because they lack the means to buy 
automobiles or yachts or to go to the 
opera or spend the summer in Europe. 
They promise to enjoy themselves ‘“‘when 
they can afford it,’’ and they toil dully 
on, putting off the day and leading a life 
of unbroken gloom; but enjoyment and 
fun do not depend on money so much as 
these people imagine There is as much 
recreation to be got from a ramble over 
the fields, the reading of a witty or hu- 
morous book, an evening spent in friendly 
sport and gaiety, as in pursuits which 
cost ,a thousandfold more. In fact, the 
joys which last the longest and which are 
without sting are the wholesome and 
simple ones that lie within the reach of 
every one; and the spirit to be followed is 
that suggested by old Izaak Walton in 
his ‘‘Complete Angler:’’ ‘‘I love such 
mirth as does not make friends ashamed 
to look upon one another next morning; 
or, men that cannot well bear it, to re- 
pent of the money they spend when they 
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be warmed with drink; and.take this for 
a rule, you may pick out such times and 
such companies, that you make yourself 
merrier for a little than a great deal of 
money; for ‘itis the company and not the 
charge that makes the feast.’’’ 


THE CYNIC. 








HE cynic is one who never sees a 

good quality in a man, and never 
fails to see a bad one. He is the human 
owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to 
light, mousing for vermin, and never 
seeing noble game. The cynic puts all 
human actions into only two classes— 
openly bad and secretly bad. All virtue, 
and generosity, and disinterestedness, are 
merely the appearance of good, but self- 
ish at the bottom. He holds that no man 
does a good thing except for profit, The 
effect of his conversation upon your feel- 
ings is to chill and sear them, to send 
you away sour and morose. 

His criticisms and innuendoes fall in- 
discriminately upon every lovely thing, 
like frost upon the flowers. If Mr. A. is 
pronounced a religious man, he will re- 
ply: yes, on Sundays. Mr. B. has just 
joined the church: certainly; the elections 
arecoming on. The minister of the gos- 
pel is called an example of diligence: it 
is his trade. Such a man is generous: of 
other men’s money. This man is oblig- 
ing: to lull suspicion and cheat you. 
That man is upright: because he is green. 
Thus his eye strains out every good 
quality, and takes in only the bad. To 
him religion is hypocrisy and honesty a 
preparation for fraud- 

It is impossible to indulge in such 
habitual severity of opinion upon our 
fellow-men without injuring the tender- 
ness and delicacy of our own feelings. 
A man will be what his most cherished 
feelings are. If he encourages ‘a noble 
generosity, every feeling will be enriched 
by it; if he nurse bitter and envenomed 
thoughts, his own spirit will absorb the 
poison, and he will crawl among men as 
a burnished adder, whose life is mischief, 
whose errand is death. He who hunts 
for flowers will find flowers; and he who 
loves weeds may find weeds. Let it be 
remembered that no man, who is not 
himself morally diseased, will have a 
relish for disease in others. Reject then 
the morbid ambition of the cynic, or 
cease to call yourself a man.—Zeecher. 
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Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.—Scotch Farmer. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 

Iexpect topass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





HE present number of Zhe School 
Journal completes the fifty-third 
volume. It is so well known to our read- 
ers that we need not at this time say much 
about it. For a number of yeats we have 
given a fine picture to all persons order- 
ing subscription. On the new volume 
(54th) which begins with July number, 
an excellent copy of ‘‘ The Doctor,’’ by 
Luke Fildes, will be given. This picture 
is widely known and is always a favorite. 
It is reproduced from the original plate 
and is the same print that is sold at one 
dollar to one dollar and a half in the art 
stores. Zhe jJournal is worth its cost 
without this additional item of expense, 
but we want everybody who is interested 
enough in school work to subscribe for it 
to get as much as possible out of the sub- 
scription, and, in many homes and 
schools, this picture will arouse interest, 
stir sympathy, and be a wholesome influ- 
ence for many years. We shall continue 
The Journal to School Directors upon our 
list who are now receiving it, except 
when requested not to do so, this being 
the wish of the large majority of our 
readers, as it causes no break in their 
subscription. Ifnot convenient for School 
Boards to pay at once, do not delay sub- 
scription on that account, but send us cor- 
rect list of new Board with order as soon 
as convenient. Check can be sent later 
in payment. Our rate is $7.00 for five 
copies ; twelve numbers tothe year. Sub- 
scriptions begin quarterly with July, Oc- 
tober, January, and April. The begin- 
ning of the volume (July) is of course the 
best time to subscribe. 








THE heroic temper of Samuel Hamilton 
and his rare fitness for the work of super- 
visor of schools were both recognized by 
the convention of school directors of Alle- 
gheny county when they voted him 
$8500 per year that he might employ a 
capable assistant in his large field of 
labor. Supt. Samuel Andrews of Pitts- 
burg goes to $6000, Supt. John Morrow 
of Allegheny City to $4000, Supt. Chas. 
S. Foos of Reading to $3000, and so of 
others along the line. Salaries are ad- 


vancing, a good sign of the times. 


THE practical result of Dr. Rothrock’s 
plan for fighting forest fires is such that 
rarely in the history of Adams county have 
there been so few fires in the mountains 
in the upper end of the county as this 
spring. This is largely due to the fact 
that the young men of the State forestry 
school, of Mont Alto, have prevented the 
small fires, which often. break out, from 
gaining headway, and have thus saved 
thousands of acres of valuable timber land 
from being destroyed. The outfits used 
by these students for fighting fires were 
designed by Doctor Rothrock. They are 
very simple, but answer the purpose well. 
Each outfit consists of a pack-saddle, two 
wooden kegs filled with water, about 
thirty feet of hose, and a force-pump, the 
whole of which is carried on a Western 
cow pony. A number of the boys, 
mounted on ponies, ride over the reserva- 
tion during the dangerous seasons, and 
if a fire is discovered it is at once reported 
at the school. Immediately every boy 
puts the outfit on his pony’s back and 
goes ata rapid pace through the rocks 
and brush to the scene of the fire. When 
the spot is reached, a counter fire is started 
to oppose the main flames, after which 
the boys use the outfits to protect the se- 
cond fire line and to prevent the wind 
from blowing the blaze across the rear 
line. These students, of whom there are 
only about fifteen, with their outfits have 
proven themselves a more efficient fire- 
fighting body than five times their num- 
ber of residents in the mountain districts. 
As soon as the first supply of water is ex- 
hausted the ponies are hurried to the 
nearest stream, and with the use of flat 
canvas buckets they are again filled. Thus 
a continuous battle is kept up until the 
flames are quenched. 
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“HAVERFORD COLLEGE announces for 
the first time the Alfred Smith scholar- 
ship, which will be given to a member of 
the Freshman Class in the fall of 1905, 
and may continue through the course. 
The scholarship is founded by Alfred 
Percival Smith (Haverford, 1884), as a 
memorial to his father, and is subject to 
the following conditions: The recipient 
must be a young man of German-Amer- 
ican lineage, at least one of whose 
ancestors had migrated from Germany 
prior to 1800. Its value will be $400 a 
year for four years at Haverford College, 
and $500 for one year in the graduate de- 
partment of Harvard University, pro- 
vided the recipient is satisfactory to the 
faculty of Haverford College. Candi- 
dates competing for the scholarship must 
pass the Haverford entrance examinations 
in June, 1905, and, other things being 
the same, he will be selected whose rank 
is the highest on these examinations. 
Certificates of moral and intellectual 
character should be forwarded, signed by 
the teacher or other influential friend of 
the applicant, and a blank form furnished 
by the College giving lineage must be 
filled. Any further information desired, 
and catalogues of the College will be for- 
warded by application to the President, 
Haverford, Pa. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 





ANNUAL MEETING AT READING JULY 
IITH TO 13TH. 


HE Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will hold its forty-ninth 
session at Reading July 11th, 12th and 
13th. The local committees under the 
general direction of-City Supt. Charles 
S. Foos, upon reception, hotels and rail- 
roads, the press, exhibits, entertainment, 
finance, music, etc., have made ample 
arrangements of every sort for the meet- 
ing. County Supt. E. M. Rapp is chair- 
man of the enrolling’ committee and will 
make a great showing for Berks county. 
Prof. H. R. Brunner, of the Reading 
high school, has issued the official bulle- 
tin of the Association in sumptuous fash- 
ion, with programme, descriptive text and 
illustration of Reading and vicinity, his- 
torical notes, and matter relating to hotels 
and railroads. 
_ Itis twenty-seven years since the Asso- 
ciation met in Reading, a long time in 
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these years of rapid growth and develop- 
ment. It is now practically a new city, 
with nearly a hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. But its beautiful surroundings are 
the same, affording with its picturesque 
river and towering hills a variety of 
scenery unsurpassed in the State, all of 
which is made easily accessible by the 
trolley lines. Neversink Mountain and 
the Schuylkill River are among the per- 
manent assets of Reading. The hotels 
are comfortable and convenient to the 
Academy of Music and to the Girls’ High 
School building, where the meetings will 
be held. They number a dozen or more, 
and their rates are from $2.50 to $1.25 
per day. 

Reading is easily accessible from all 
parts of the State. The Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad reach nearly all points, and 
these with their various branches radiate 
in nine directions from the city. About 
one hundred and twenty-five passenger 
trains arrive and depart daily, and the 
trolley cars run almost everywhere. Ar- 


rangements have been made with the 
Passenger Department of the Trunk Line 
Association, representing the leading rail- 


ways, to furnish transportation to those 
attending the meetings of the Association 
at a fare and one-third by the route trav- 
eled. Tickets will be sold, good going 
Saturday, July 8, to Wednesday, July 
12, and good for return to Monday, July 
17, 1905, inclusive. Card orders can be 
obtained by addressing Supt. Charles S. 
Foos, Boys’ High School building, Read- 
ing, Pa. All stations may not be sup- 
plied with tickets to place of meeting, 
but agents at such stations can inform 
passengers of the nearest point where 
tickets may be obtained. Information as 
to routes, time tables, etc., will be fur- 
nished by ticket agents throughout the 
State. 

President Andrews and the Executive 
Committee and the local committees have 
been urgent in making this meeting, the 
first since 1903, known in all parts of the 
State. There should be a very large 
attendance of teachers, school directors 
and other school officers. 

The officers of the Association are Dr. 
Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg, president; 
Supt. Addison L. Jones, West Chester, 
Miss Kate Voight, Wilkesbarre, and 
Prof. G. D. Robb, Altoona, vice-presi- 
dents; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 
secretary; and Prof. D. S. Keck, Kutz- 
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town, treasurer. The Executive Com- 
mittee are Dr. Samuel Andrews; Supt. 
Addison L. Jones; Supt. Frank P. Hop- 
per, Luzerne county, three years; Dr. 
J. R. Flickinger, Lock Haven, two years; 
Supt. C. A. Babcock, Oil City, one year. 

Whether for a brief or extended stay, 
Reading offers unusual attractions to the 
State Educational Association. The cit- 
izens, the school board and the teachers 
cordially invite all who are actively in- 
terested in the work of the schools to 
attend this meeting. The programme, 
both in the general sessions and the de- 
partments, is a good one, and its half- 
holiday trips are as good as any of the 
rest of it. 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY IITH. 

Io A. M.—Music—By the Association: Miss 
Lizzie I. McGowan, Supervisor of Music, Public 
Schools, Reading, leader; assisted by Boys’ 
High School Glee Club. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. E. S. Brownmil- 
ler, D. D., pastor St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Reading. 

Music— Piano Solo, Miss Viola Darrah. 

Addresses of Welcome—Hon. E. R. Gerber, 
Mayor of Reading; J. Edward Wanner, Presi- 
dent of School Board, Reading; Charles S. 
Foos, Superintendent Public Schools, Reading. 

Response—Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Music—Piano Solo, Miss Evelyn Essick. 

Address—Elementary Principles in Manual 
Training for Primary Grade. Dr. Henry Carr 
Pearson. 

Discussion—Dr. A. E. Maltby, leader. 

General Business. Appointment of Commit- 
tees. 

1.30 P. M.—Pilgrimage by trolley to the Key- 
stone State Normal School at Kutztown. In- 
formal Reception by Normal School Teachers, 
Berks County Teachers, and Citizens of Kutz- 
town. Take trolley anywhere on Sixth Street, 
marked ‘“‘ Allentown;”’ special cars from Sixth 
and Penn Street at 1.30 p. m. 

8 p. M.—Music—Piano Quartet: Miss Edith 
Kramer, Mr. William Benbow, Prof. Otto Wit- 
tich, Prof. Arthur Wittich. 

President’s Address—Tendencies in Educa- 
tion. Dr. Samuel Andrews, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburg. 

Music—Violin Solo, Prof. Otto Wittich. 

Address—Pennsylvania in American History. 
Hon. Samuel Pennypacker, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Music—Bass Solo, Mr. Fred. Rees. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12TH. 

10.30 A. M.—Music—By the Association, Miss 
Lizzie I. McGowan, leader; assisted by Girls’ 
High School Chorus. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. William A. 
Shanklin, D. D., pastor of Memorial Church of 
the Holy Cross, Methodist Episcopal. 

Music—Girls’ High School Chorus. 

Address—The Recitation. Dr. Samuel Ham- 
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ilton, Superintendent of Public Schools, Alle- 
gheny County. 

Discussion. 

Music—Girls’ High School Chorus. 

Address—The City College. Dr. John H. 
Harris, President Bucknell University. 

Discussion. 

General Business. 

Music—Vocal Solo, Miss Anna Shearer, Assis- 
tant Supervisor of Music, Reading. 

2 P. M—Trip over Neversink Mountain. Re- 
ception by the members of School Board and 
teachers of Reading, at Neversink Mountain 
Hotel, from 3 to5. Music by Wittich's Orches- 
tra. Take Neversink Mountain cars at Ninth 
and Penn Streets—five minutes’ walk from 
hotels. 

8 Pp. M.—Readings—Miss Maude Willis, 
Teacher of Elocution, Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Address—The Educational Outlook. Hon. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Music—Tenor Solo, Prof. E. G. Rose, Super- 
visor of Music, Public Schools, Harrisburg. 

Address—The Present-Day Teacher. Dr. S. 
B. McCormick, Chancellor of Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13TH. 

10.30 A. M.—Music—Eighth Grade Pupils, 
Reading Schools; Miss Lizzie I. McGowan, 
leader. 

Devotional Exercises—Rev. D. Bausman, 
D. D., pastor of St. Paul’s Reformed Church. 

Music—Eighth Grade Pupils. 

Address—The Story in the School. Prof. 
Smith Burnham, Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. Discussion. 

Music—Violin Solo, Miss Lillie M. Grander. 

Address—Technical Education. Mr. Arthur 
A. Hamerschlag, Director of Carnegie Techni- 
cal Schools, Pittsburg. 

General Business. Reports of Committees. 

Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Trip over Mount Penn via the Grav- 
ity Railroad. 

Informal Reception at the Tower, by the 
Alumni Association of Reading High Schools. 

Music. 


DEPARTMENTS AND CONFERENCES. 


The department meetings will be held in the 
Girls’ High School Building, corner Fourth and 
Court Streets. These meetings will open 
promptly at 8.30 a. m., and close at 10.20. 

High School Conference—Principal W. W. 
Kelchner, Williamsport, Chairman. 

Tuesday, July 11—Discussion: ‘* The Teach- 
ing of English.’’ 

I. Theory and Practice in English Composi- 
tion. Prof. J. H. Moffatt, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 

2. A Reading Course for High School Stu- 
dents. Mr. H. W. Hastings, Williamsport. 

3. The Co-operation of Other Teachers with 
the Teachers of English. Prin. J. H. Humph- 
ries, Towanda. 

4. Practical Results of High School Training 
in English. Principal C. S, Davis, Steelton. 

Wednesday—Discussion: ‘‘Courses of Study.” 

1. Should College Requirements be Incorpor- 
ated in High School Courses? Prin. A. D. 
Eisenhower, Norristown. 
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2. High School Courses Modified by Local 
Conditions. Prin. W. F. Long, Johnstown. 

3. Manual Training Courses. Supt. H. E. 
Trout, Clearfield. 

4. The Introduction of Electives. Prin. J. C. 
Diehl, Erie. 

5. A Course of Study for a Small High School. 
Prin. J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre. 

6. Closer Affiliation of Pennsylvania High 
Schools. Prin. G. D. Robb, Altoona. 

Thursday—Discussion: ‘‘ High School Ad- 
ministration.”’ 

1. The Transition from the Grades to the 
High School. Prin. V. K. Irvine, Butler. 

2. The Development of Self-control in High 
School Students. Vice-Prin. Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester. 

3. The Cultivation of Good Habits of Study 
at School and Home. Prin. C. B. Pennypacker, 
York. 

4. Athletics. 

5. Alumni Associations. 
Thatcher, Williamsport. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

Kindergarten Depariment—Miss Georgia 
Allison, Supervisor of Kindergartens for Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny, Chairman. 

ednesday, July 12—The Kindergarten and 
What it Accents in Education. Miss Georgia 
Allison. 

Discussion, by Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
J. R. Flickinger, Principal Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

General Discussion. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

Manual Training Department—Dr. C. B. 
Connelly, Supervisor of Industrial Schools, 
Allegheny, Pa., Chairman, 

Thursday, July 13—The Adaptation of Man- 
ual Training to Community’s Needs. Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Fitzgerald, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, North Public School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Discussion, by Mr. A. E. Dodd, State Normal 
School, North Adams, Mass., Mr. Henry W. 
Hetzel, Central Manual Training School, Phil- 
adelphia, and Mr. John T. Hawthorne, Princi- 
pal Department Manual Training, Third Ward, 
Allegheny City. 

General Discussion. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

Department of Child Study—President J. 
George Becht, Prin. State Normal School, Clar- 
ion, Pa.; Secretary, Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, 
Supt. Kindergarten, York; Treasurer, Rev. W. 
W. Deatrick, Professor in Pedagogy and Eng- 
lish, Kutztown. 

Wednesday, July 12—What Can We Learn 
from the Study of Defectives? Supt. E. R. 
Johnstone, of the New Jersey Training School, 
Vineland, N. J. 

Discussion —Dr. H. H. Goddard, West Ches- 
ter State Normal School. 

General Discussion. 

What May Pennsylvania Teachers do to 
Further the Movement in Child Study? Prof. 
©. H. Bakeless, Department of Pedagogy, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg; and Mrs. 
Letitia P. Wilson. 

Election of Officers and General Business. 

Nature Study Department—Miss Martha 
Goodenough, Reading, Chairman. 

Thursday, July 143—Some Devices in Nature 


Prin. A H. Welles, Scranton. 
Miss Martha C. 
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Study. Mrs. H. Mary Cushman, Teacher of 
Botany, Girls’ High School, Reading. 

The Real Purpose of Nature Study. S. C. 
Schmucker, Ph. D., Normal School, West 
Chester. 

Discussion. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





HE forty-fourth annual convention of 

the National Educational Association 
to be held at Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, July 3d to 7th, will be a great 
meeting. The admirable facilities of 
these ‘‘cities by the sea,’’ which are 
separated only by a small sheet of water 
known as Wesley Lake, and which are 
practically one city so far as readiness of 
access and local accommodations are con- 
cerned, are well known to hundreds of 
thousands of visitors. We have been 
tenting at Ocean Grove for more than 
thirty years—our boys have grown up 
there, so far as the holiday season goes— 
and we hope to spend many more good 
days there on the two-mile boardwalk, 
in the attractive pavilions within sight 
and sound of the sea, within easy walk of 
the grand auditorium seating nearly ten 
thousand people, and within easy dis- 
tance of so many other good things. 
Those teachers who have never been 
here should make the trip if they can 
readily do so. The place is well worth 
a visit for itself, and doubly so at this 
convention time. The general sessions 
of the week will be held in the auditorium. 
President Roosevelt will make an ad- 
dress on Friday, and on Friday evening 
there will be a scene from fairyland in 
the night carnival upon the lake. This 
is a yearly event of great beauty, and it 
will be the closing feature of the N. E. A. 
convention week. For rates and other 
information address J. W. Lansinger, 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
the State Director for Pennsylvania, or 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minnesota, the 
Secretary of the Association. A very 
pleasant four days’ trip to New York 
after the convention has been arranged 
for under the auspices of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The music at the general meet- 
ings will be under the direction of Mr. 
Tali. Esen Morgan, Director of Music at 
Ocean Grove. It will be furnished by 
the Ocean Grove Festival Chorus and the 
Festival Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Mr, Morgan, and by eminent soloists. 
Mr. J. H. Van Hardroff will preside at 
the auditorium organ. 








55° 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 





HIS PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL WILL 
NOW BE CARRIED INTO EFFECT. 





ELL done, Philadelphia! This city, 
‘*the first school district,’’ is not 
under the authority of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the same way as 
the rest of the State. But it comes up 
bravely all the same to honor the memory 
of Thaddeus Stevens. Nearly $3,000 
was contributed by the pupils and teach- 
ers of the public schools to the fund for 
founding an industrial school for indigent 
orphan boys at Lancaster, in memory of 
Thaddeus Stevens. Supt. Edward 
Brooks on May 11th sent a check for 
$2,807.78, representing the total amount 
of the contributions, to Hon. John H. 
Landis, Superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia Mint and secretary of the Thaddeus 
Stevens Memorial Association, which was 
organized for the special purpose of 
carrying out Mr. Stevens’ desire for the 
establishment of such an institution. In 
honor of Mr. Stevens the Board of Edu- 
cation suspended, by unanimous vote, its 
prohibitive rule, so that voluntary con- 
tributions to the fund might be made by 
the school children, and fixed upon 
April 11 as the day on which donations 
might be made, in commemoration of the 
seventieth anniversary of the famous 
speech made by Mr. Stevens in the 
House of Representatives at Harrisburg 
in opposition to the repeal of the common 
school law of 1834, which ‘‘ saved the 
public school system to the State.’’ Mr. 
Stevens bequeathed a sum, which, with 
interest, now amounts to $78,000, as the 
nucleus of a fund for establishing the 
proposed industrial school at Lancaster ; 
and, besides the money being received by 
the memorial association through popu- 
lar subscriptions throughout the State, 
the last Legislature appropriated $100,- 
ooo to such fund, one-half of which was 
approved by Governor Pennypacker. 
he act carrying with it this appropria- 
tion recites in full its purpose, which is 
in conformity with the will of Thaddeus 
Stevens. It is to be called the Thaddeus 
Stevens Institute and Reform School of 
Pennsylvania. The bill provides that 
the governor shall appoint five commis- 
sioners, who shall serve without com- 
pensation, who shall build the institution 
upon not less than two acres of land 
donated for such purposes. Those shall 
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be deemed orphans who have lost either 
parent. The tract of land shall be ap- 
proved by the commission only if in their 
judgment its location is such as will be 
well adapted to the preservation of the 
health of the inmates. The deed for the 
land shall be taken in the name of the 
Commonwealth. The plans for the insti- 
tution shall be prepared by the commis- 
sioners and approved by the Governor, 
and the commissioners with his approval 
may select a superintendent of construc- 
tion and fix his salary, and may employ 
such other help as they think necessary. 
The buildings shall be separated and 
shall embrace one or more school-houses 
and one or more workshops and an 
isolating hospital on such a scale as will 
create an institution accommodating not 
less than two hundred boys. The com- 
missioners shall complete the buildings 
within two years and shall make an 
itemized report quarterly to the auditor- 
general of the State. 

Upon the completion of the institution 
the commission shall surrender their trust 
to a board of trustees to consist of nine 
members who shall serve without com- 
pensation and be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and confirmed by the Senate. The 
trustees shall be a corporation and shall 
manage the affairs of the institution and 
make all necessary by-laws and regula- 
tions not inconsistent with the laws of 
the commonwealth. Of the trustees ap- 
pointed, three shall serve for one year, 
three for two years and three for three 
years; and at the expiration of their re- 
spective periods the vacancies shall be 
filled by appointment by the governor. 
The superintendent of public instruction 
shall be an ex-officio member of the board 
of trustees. 

There shall be received into the insti- 
tution orphan boys from the State of 
Pennsylvania under the age of fourteen 
whose admission may be applied for 
under such regulations as the trustees 
may adopt. In Considering such admis- 
sion ‘‘no preference shall be shown on 
account of race or color or religion.’’ 
Proper provisions shall be made for giv- 
ing instruction in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, drawing, duties of citizenship, 
elementary manual training and the 
elements of farming and such other 
branches as may be deemed requisite for 
a good English education. 

The board of trustees is given author- 
ity to solicit and receive for the institu- 
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tion gifts, donations, legacies, endow- 
ments, devices and conveyance of 
property, real or personal, that may be 
given to the school. The salaries of all 
the officers and attendants shall be fixed 
by the trustees. The governor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, judges of 
the several courts of the State and sena- 
tors and representatives in the legislature 
shall be ex-officio visitors, and it shall be 
subject to inspection by the department 
of public instruction, and an annual re- 
port shall be made of the school by the 
superintendent of public instruction. 
The fund bequeathed to the school by 
the will of Thaddeus Stevens now 
amounts to about $78,000, of which but 
$20,000 can be used for the buildings. 
The remainder, $58,000, is to be for an 
endowment. In addition, public contri- 
butions have been made of between $5,- 
ooo and $10,000 from towns and counties 
throughout the State, not including 
Philadelphia. A plot of between five 
and six acres has been donated by Mr. 
H. S. Williamson, a public-spirited citi- 
zen of Lancaster. It is just beyond his 
residence at ‘‘ Wheatland,’ the former 
home of President James Buchanan, and 
lies between the Columbia and Marietta 
turnpikes, west of the city of Lancaster. 





> 


GOOD SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 





‘‘TET THE LIVING OBSERVE THE DEAD 
WHO COULD AFFORD TO DIE.”’ 





HERE are nearly twenty thousand 
School Directors in Pennsylvania. 

Of how many of these men can such 
worthy things be said as we have been 
reading of Mr. John K. Wildman of Bris- 
tol, Bucks county? “He was in his com- 
munity ‘‘a burning and shining light.”’ 
The character of the schools is determined 
very largely by the School Directors. If 
they are capable men, the best and most 
intelligent citizens in the community, 
consciously true to the high trust that 
has been committed to their hands, the 
children will have blessing, and the com- 
munity will always speak in grateful 
praise of those whom they delight to 
honor. At a large meeting in Bristol, 
held at the time of Mr. Wildman’s death, 
so many things fine and true were said of 
him and his work as a man and as a 
School Director that it is fitting some of 
them should go upon record that they 
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may be read throughout the State, and 
may here be permanently within reach in 
our educational annals. Miss Louise D. 
Baggs, the superintendent of the schools, 
paid this tribute to his memory: 
‘*Perhaps it is not too much to say, 
that if there was one interest of Bristol 
dearer to Mr. Wildman’s heart than any 
other, it was the public schools. He 
loved them, had faith in them and worked 
for them; and the high standing these 
schools now have is due largely to his 
untiring efforts in their behalf. He was 
proud of them and regretted that the 
workings of the schools were not better 
understood by people generally. So 
often we wait for death to claim its own 
and then speak our words of respect, 
admiration and commendation. But this 
is not true in regard to our late President, 
for you people of Bristol, whether directly 
or indirectly connected with the schools, 
have often expressed your appreciation 
of his faithful service and his unfailing 
interest in all matters pertaining to the 
schools, even to the smallest detail. Since 
his sudden death there has been but one 
expression of opinion from teachers and 
pupils. It is this—‘We have lost a 
friend,’ and from the people of Bristol 
as we have met them, we have had al- 
most the same words, ‘ The schools have 
lost a friend.’ When that is said and 
meant in its full significance, as it is in 
this case, what more need be said? He 
was ever ready with a word of encourage- 
ment, a helpful suggestion, or a timely 
hint that enabled us to meet difficulties 
cheerfully and successfully. A friend 
sees not only the strong points in one’s 
work but also the weak ones, and we 
have to thank Mr. Wildman for many 
words of wise counsel drawn from his 
years of close study and keen observation 
of what is best in character-building, for 
surely character - building is pre-emi- 
nently the work of the teacher. He, was 
known to all the children, for he fre- 
quently visited the schools. Nearly al- 
ways he had a few words for the pupils, 
praising what he knew to be good and 
encouraging honest effort, so that even 
the little ones felt free to speak to him by 
name when they met him on the street. 
Many of the older pupils after leaving 
school sought advice from him in their 
choice of a life-work, and he followed 
with great interest all the graduates of 
the High School. His was a personal 
interest, not merely an interest in the 
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abstract. One other thing I would call 
to your attention, and that was his great 
ambition to build up a strong public 
school library. He loved good books 
and his intense desire to cultivate a sim- 
ilar taste among the boys and girls of our 
town guided him always in the selection 
of books for the school library. His work 
will live long after him, and his influence 
in public school matters will be felt for 
many years to come.”’ 

Mr. Chas. E. Scott said: Not content 
to spend his life as clerk in a country 
store he devoted every spare moment to 
study. I recall that he bought a work 
on stenography and after mastering its 
rudiments would attend the churches 
where sermons were read and take notes 
of the sermons, afterwards writing out 
his notes and proving his work by com- 
parison with the original manuscript of 
the preacher. He was always interested 
not only in his own intellectual develop- 
ment but in that of others, and for that 
reason was active in organizing and 
maintaining the Bristol Lyceum, the 
debating school of Bristol before the war. 
By careful, continuous study he stored 
his mind with useful knowledge, and his 
beautiful penmanship, his mathematical 
ability, and his strict honesty and sturdy 
perseverance made each of his employers 
sorry to part with him. I feel that we 
have all come to this place—which he 
loved so well—to pay an honest tribute 
to the memory of a good citizen. 

Mr. W. E. Leedom: It is a common 
saying that there is never a soul taken 
but some one will fill its place. I sin- 
cerely hope that this may be the case in 
our friend’s vacancy, but I fear not. He 
was always interested in our municipal 
affairs; never tiring and ever zealous in 
his ambition to advance the interests of 
our public schools. He will be greatly 
missed by the young children in the 
schools for whom he always had a kind 
word. The teachers have also lost a 
friend. Nothing was too much trouble 
for John K. Wildman, nor any self-sacri- 
fice too great for him in his efforts to 
advance their interests, and give them 
words of cheer in their most useful voca- 
tion. He has built for himself an enduring 
monument in the hearts of our citizens. 

Mr. Howard L. James: There is noth- 
ing to suppress to-night and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. The life of Mr. 


Wildman was like an open book, and he 
It was clear and 


who runs may read. 
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pure as the shining crystal. It is in- 
deed most fitting that a meeting of his 
fellow citizens should be held to express 
their sense of personal bereavement as 
well as the great loss to the community 
in his sudden death; and it is most ap- 
propriate that such meeting be held in 
this high school building, in which he 
took so much pride, dedicated to the cause 
of education to which he devoted his best 
energies. Although he had passed the 
meridian of life, yet he was as young as 
the youngest in interest manifested in the 
welfare and progress of this community - 
in which he lived, and particularly in the 
cause of education with which his name 
will ever be honorably and lovingly 
identified. He kept step with the march 
of progress and was always in close touch 
with the needs of the people. For many 
years he was President of the School 
Board. In every office of public confi- 
dence and trust he performed his duties 
faithfully, fearlessly, without restraint, 
yet withal modestly, aud his fellow citi- 
zens felt secure in his administration of 
public affairs and have reaped the benefit 
and will continue to profit thereby. He 
was distinguished for his high intellectual 
attainments, his literary ability, culture 
and refinement. Honesty and truth were 
of the very essence of his being. He was 
possessed of a pleasing personality and 
kindly disposition which endeared him 
to all who knew him. He was as true as 
steel in his friendships, public-spirited as 
a citizen, and possessed of a patience that 
never failed. 

Mr. Joseph R. Grundy: Among all the 
men prominent in the life of our com- 
munity who have recently been called 
from us, none exceeded him in his strong 
hold upon the affections and esteem of 
our people, and in the influence which 
he wielded. And when we recognize 
the fact that this regard and confi- 
dence, this bold upon the community was 
had not because he was a large employer 
of the labor of our town, not because he 
was a heavy taxpayer, not because he 
was a director or officer in our various 
corporations, we have but one conclusion, 
that this power sprang from his abund- 
ance of human sympathies, from his 
splendid intellectual and moral equip- 
ment, and from the generosity with 
which he placed these great gifts at the 
disposal of our people. That the chosen 
work of his life, what to many would 
seem almost a passion, was our public 
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school system, no one can doubt. What 
he has contributed for the upbuilding 
and perfecting of this system, what he 
has done toward creating the splendidly 
drilled organization of the educational 
facilities of our town, has been abundantly 
testified to here to-night. 

Mr. John C. Stuckart: He was thor- 
oughly devoted to the interests of the 
town in which he lived. For twenty-one 
years he was identified with the public 
schools of the place, and for seventeen 
years was the president of our board of 
school directors. Without any disparage- 
ment to the work of other members of 
the board, I feel that it can be truthfully 
said that much of the success that has 
been attained in the perfection of our ex- 
cellent public school system is very largely 
due to the untiring zeal and assiduous 
labors of Mr. Wildman. Character is the 
expression of the soul. Character does 
not consist in and is not gauged by one 
or two isolated acts, but is made up by 
the habitual conduct and thought of its 
possessor. And how potential was the 
influence which the character of Mr. 
Wildmann exerted upon all with whom he 
came in contact! He was known and 
recognized by all as a man of the strictest 
integrity, of refinement, of intelligence, 
and possessed in an eminent degree of all 
the social virtues. He was a true and 
constant friend and adviser in times of 
need. By his death, this community has 
lost a valued citizen. Our public schools 
have lost a tried and trusted friend and 
an ardent and efficient supporter. His 
memory will go down to the children of 
this generation as one of the strongest ad- 
vocates of the public school system of the 
borough that has ever raised his voice 
and used his pen in its support. 

Mr. John Angus: Accordingly as we 
make ourselves useful to our kind and 
our influence felt in the community will 
our worth be weighed and our loss be 
mourned. And this is why we have met 
here to speak of one whose efforts in be- 
half of his fellow man were felt in every 
movement for the public good. Of all 
the men whom I have met there has been 
none for whom I have had a higher 
tegard than for him whose loss we now 
mourn. He was a true friend, a kind 
adviser, and always ready to lend a help- 
ing harid where help was needed. We 
shall miss him from our ward meetings 
and from our public meetings for the 
good of our borough or its people. The 
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familiar form of John K. Wildman was 
always looked for, and usually found in 
the presiding chair. We shall see him 
no more. But the one place above all 
others where his presence will be missed 
and where his absence will be felt in the 
greatest degree as a public loss, will be 
that which he held in relation to our 
public schools. We shall miss him the 
more as we look around and see so many 
men and women devoting all their time 
and talents to selfishness and selfish in- 
terests, while he sacrificed so much of his 
to the interests of education and the public 
good in general. He has gone to his 
reward. May the example set by him 
be the means of bringing out the better 
qualities in the character and conduct of 
those of us who are left, so that the in- 
fluence of his life may be felt by the 
community in the coming years. 

Mr. John C. Maule: In these days 
when venality and trickery are lauded as 
statesmanship by those who should be 
leaders of the people, but who have 
caused them to err; when, in the opinion 
of many, the worth of a man is gauged 
by the size of his bank-account; when 
‘*the good old plan, that they may take 
who have the power, and they may keep 
who can,’’ seems, with many, to be the 
doctrine for the day; it is refreshing to 
contemplate a public career like that of 
our departed friend and neighbor, a 
career of clean-handed devotion to our 
schools, and not only to the schools, but 
to every movement tending to the welfare 
of this community. I do not feel as 
though I could add more to what has 
already been said, except this, that if 
there should be, in after times, any in- 
quiry ‘‘Where is there a monument to 
John K. Wildman?” the inquirer could 
be pointed to Bristol’s schools, and an- 
swered in the words of the inscription on 
the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
great Cathedral of St. Paul’s in London, 
‘Si monumentum quaeris, circumspice,’’ 
‘** Tf you seek his monument, look around 
you.’’ 

Hon. Hugh B. Eastburn: During all 
my acquaintance with Mr. Wildman, cov- 
ering many years, I have had for him the 
greatest admiration and respect. He has 
always seemed to me to represent, in a 
high degree, the type of the public- 
spirited citizen, ready to work, in any of 
the varied capacities which are always 
open, for the welfare of the community. 
I knew him especially in connection with 
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educational work. I have been asso- 
ciated with him in the Bucks County 
School Directors’ Association, and in the 
Pennsylvania State Association of School 
Directors. Of the latter body he was one 
of the founders. He contributed fre- 
quently to the written as well as the oral 
discussions of both organizations. The 
papers he prepared and read on the oc- 
casion of the meetings of these bodies 
were admirably written and effectively 
delivered. Whether at Harrisburg or at 
our own local conventions, I have always 
felt that with Mr. Wildman upon the 
platform, Bucks county had a representa- 
tive who was the peer of any School 
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Director in the State. With no children 
of his own, his broad sympathies took in 
the welfare of the children of his town, 
and, unlike so many other men who 
allow the demands of business to separate 
them from the public, and especially from 
the educational interests of their com- 
munity, he was willing to spend and to be 
spent in their behalf. A conspicuous 
figure has gone from our midst. His life 
is an example which those who are left 
can imitate. The work that he has done 
wiil be a constant appeal to go forward 
on the same lines of earnest endeavor. 
He will be missed in the town, in the 
county and in the State. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, /une, 1905. 


A ie: annual reports of the Superintendents 
for the past school year should be on 
file in the Department of Public Instruction 
not later than September 1st. They are to 
be typewritten and not to exceed three pages 
of the last printed annual report. Warrants 
for salaries of Superintendents not re-elec- 
ted will not be forwarded until all their re- 
ports are on file in this Department. 
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THE following, issued May 12th from the 
Department of Public Instruction, gives the 
names of the officials connected with the 
Department and of the Superintendents of 
schools recently elected. The full list of 
salaries is not yet reported to the Depart- 
ment, and hence is omitted here. [t wiil be 
given in a later number of 7he Journal. In 
three or four places also it has not yet been 
decided who will be the Superintendent for 
the ensuing three years : 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer. Deputy Superintendents, Henry 
Houck and John Q. Stewart. 

Other Officers of the Department—A. D. 
Glenn, Financial Clerk; M. F. Cass, Recording 
Clerk; H. H. Fleisher, Statistical Clerk; J. O. 
Knauss, Messenger. Miss Mary Y. McRey- 
nolds and Miss Edith L. Breitinger, Stenog- 
raphers and Typewriters. 

Principals State Normal Schools : George M. 
Philips, West Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; 
A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown; E. L. Kemp, E. 
Stroudsburg; Andrew Thomas Smith, Mans- 
field; Judson P. Welsh, Bloomsburg; George 
M. D. Eckels, Shippensburg; J. R. Flickinger, 
Lock Haven; D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana; T. B. 
Noss, California; Albert E. Maltby, Slippery 
Rock; John F. Bigler, Edinboro, and J. George 
Becht, Clarion. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Adams, H. Milton Roth, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny, Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong, Miles A. Milliron, Parkers Ldg. 
Beaver, Andrew Lester, Beaver Falls, 
Bedford, J. Anson Wright, Bedford. 
Berks, Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg. 
Blair, T. S. Davis, Altoona. 
Bradford, H. S. Putnam, Towanda. 
Bucks, A. S. Martin, Doylestown. 
Butler, R. S. Penfield, Chicora. 
Cambria, Herman T. Jones, Ebensburg. 
Cameron, Mattie M. Collins, Emporium. 
Carbon, James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Centre, David O. Etters, Bellefonte. 
Chester, G. W. Moore, Ercildoun. 
Clarion, L. L. Himes, Clarion. 
Clearfield, William E.Tobias, Mahaffey. 
Clinton, Ira N. McCloskey, Lock Haven. 
Columbia, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford, John D. Goodwin, Meadville. 


Cumberland, J. KelsoGreen, Carlisle. 


Dauphin, H. V. B. Garver, Middletown. 
Delaware, A. G.C. Smith, Media. 

Elk, J. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s. 
Erie, Samuel B. Bayle, Fairview. 
Fayette, C. G. Lewellyn, Brownsville. 
Forest, D. W. Morrison, ‘Tionesta. 
Franklin, lL. F. Benchoff, Chambersb’g. 
Fulton, Chas. E. Barton, McCon’lsb’g. 
Greene, J. C. Stewart, Jefferson. 
Huntingdon, J. G. Dell, Huntingdon. 
Indiana, J. T. Stewart, Indiana. 
Jefferson, R. BR. Teitrick, Brookville. 
Juniata, H. C. Klinger, Oriental. 
Lackawanna, J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 
Lancaster, Milton J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
Lawrence, R. G. Allen, New Castle. 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, Annville. 
Lehigh, Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 
Luzerne, Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes-Barre. 
Lycoming, Gardner B. Milnor, Muncy. 
McKean, Burdette S. Bayle, Mt. Jewett. 
Mercer, Fred’k F. Foltz, Wheatland. 
Mifflin, James F. Wills, Belleville. 
Monroe, Frank Koehler, Gilberts. 


Montgomery, J. Horace Landis, Norristown. 
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Montour, Chas. W. Derr, Washingt’lle. 
Northampton, Geo. A. Grim, Nazareth. 
North’rland, W. W. Fetzer, Milton. 
Perry, Ezra H. Bryner, N’wBloomf’d. 
Pike, Luci’n Westbrook, Dingman’s. 
Potter, Otis A. Kilbourn, Coudersport. 
Schuylkill, Livingston Seltzer, Pottsville. 
Snyder, Geo. W. Walborn, Freeburg. 
Somerset, D. W. Seibert, Somerset. 
Sullivan, J. E. R. Killgore, Dushore. 
Harford. 


Susquehanna, Geo. A. Stearns, 


Tioga, W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield. 
Union, D. P. Stapleton, Lewisburg. 
Venango, D. W. Armstrong, Siverly. 
Warren, Orlo J. Gunning, Warren. 
Washington, Frank R. Hall, Washington. 
Wayne, D. L. Hower, Honesdale. 
Westmorel’d, R. C. Shaw, Irwin. 
Wyoming, Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhann’k. 
York, Chas. W.Stine, Dallastown. 
CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP. 

Allegheny, John Morrow, Allegheny. 
Allentown, Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 
Altoona, H. J. Wightman, Altoona. 
Ashland, Wm. C. Estler, Ashland. 
Bangor, J. W. Gruver, Bangor. 
Beaver Falls, Edward Maguire, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem, F.W. Robbins, Bethlehem. 
Braddock, Grant Norris, Braddock. 
Bradford, E. E. Miller, Bradford. 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs, Bristol. 
Butler, John A. Gibson, Butler. 
Carlisle, John C, Wagner, Carlisle. 
Chambersb’g, Samuel Gelwix, Chambersbg. 
Cheltenham 

(Montg. co.), oe A. Wagner, Ashbourne. 
Chester, . D. Yocum, Chester. 
Coal twp. 

(North’d co.), Albert Lloyd, Shamokin. 
Coatesville, Wm.T. Gordon, Coatesville. 
Columbia, Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 


Conshohock’n,Elmer B. Zeigler, Conshoho’kn. 


Corry, Virgil G. Curtis, Corry. 
Danville, Urie L. Gordy, Danville. 
DuBois, J. H. Alleman, DuBois. 
Dunmore, Charles F. Hoban, Dunmore. 
Easton, W.W.Cottingham, Easton. 
Erie, H.C. Missimer, Erie. 
Greensburg, Thomas S. March, Greensburg. 
Greenville, JamesJ. Palmer, Greenville. 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton, David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Hazle twp. 


(Luzerne co.),Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazleton. 


Homestead, James M. Norris, Homestead. 
Huntingdon, E.R. Barclay, Huntingdon. 
Jeannette, T. B. Shank, Jeannette. 
Lancaster, R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Lansford, Elmer E. Kuntz, Lansford. 
Lebanon, R. T. Adams, Lebanon. 


Lock Haven, John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 
McKeesport, Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport. 
Mahanoy City, W. N. Ehrhart, 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 
Milton, W. A. Wilson, Milton. 
Monessen, R. W. Himelick, Monessen. 
Mount Carmel,Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Carmel. 
Nanticoke, John W. Griffith, Nanticoke. 


New Brighton, W. D. Brightwell, New Bright’n. 


New Castle, TT. A. Kimes, New Castle. 


Mahanoy Cy. 
Mahanoy twp. Daniel F. Guinan, Mahanoy Cy. 
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Newport twp. 


(Luzerne co. 44 H. U. Nyhart, Glenlyon. 
Norristown, Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 
Oil City, Chas. A. Babcock, Oil City. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings, Olyphant. 


Philadelphia, Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. 
Phoenixville, Robt. E. Laramy, Phoenixville. 


Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. 
Pottstown, W. W. Rupert, Pottstown. 
Pottsville, B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 
Reading, Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
Scranton, Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton. 
Shamokin, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin. 
Sharon, S. H. Hadley, Sharon. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah. 
S. Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt, S. Bethlehem. 
South Sharon, C. G. Canon, S. Sharon. 
Steelton, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 
Sunbury, Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 
Tamaqua, R. F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua. 
Tarentum, A. D, Endsley, Tarentum. 
Taylor, M. J. Lloyd, Taylor. 
Titusville, Henry Pease, Titusville. 
Tyrone, I.C.M.Ellenberger, Tyrone. 


Waynesboro, J. H. Reber, Waynesboro. 
West Chester, Addison L. Jones, West Chester. 
Wilkes- Barre, Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 


Wilkinsburg, J. L. Allison, Wilkinsburg. 
Williamsport, Charles Lose, Williamsport.. 
York, Atreus Wanner, York. 


> 


COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFI- 
CATES. 








THE following State Teachers’ Certificates. 
have been issued to college graduates: 

1076. John Dyer Stark, Titusville, Craw- 
ford county, St. Lawrence University, B.S., 
issued June 17, 1904. 

1077. Letitia Barnes, Grove City, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
June 17, 1904. 

1078. Jessie M. Kelly, Braddock, Alle- 
gheny county, Oberlin College, A. B., issued 
June 17, 1904. 

1079. Homer K. Underwood, Sewickley, 
Allegheny county, Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, A. B., issued June 17, 1904. 

1080. Maude Slemons, Westmoreland 
county, Westminster College, B. S., issued 
June 17, 1904. 

1081. Oscar W. Hunsicker, Prospectville, 
Montgomery county, Ursinus College, A. 
B., issued June 23, 1904. 

1082. Samuel A. Conway, Dallastown, 
York county, —— College, A. B., 
issued June 23, 1904. 

1083. Eugenie Coulter, Grove City, Mer- 
cer county, Grove City College, B.ifS., 
— June 23, 1904. 

084. Emanuel Edgar Rawling, Selins. 
Conve, Snyder County, Lafayette College, 
A. B., "issued June 27, 1904. 

1085. Blanch U. Beitzel, Carlisle, Cumber- 
land county, Dickinsos College, A. B., 
issued June 27, 1904. 

1086, Peter R. O’Donnell, Freeland, Lu- 
zerne county, St. Thomas College, SB. &.. 
issued June 27, 1904. 
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1087. Edward L. Pontz, Elizabethtown, 
Lancaster county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued July 5, 1904. 

1088. Raymond M. Freed, Perkasie, Bucks 
county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
July 5, 1904. 

@1089. Mary E. Black, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Westminstcr College, Ph. B., 
issued July 5, 1904. 

1ogo. Elmer S. Gerhard, Richland Cen- 
ter, Bucks county, Princeton University, 
A. B., issued July 5, 1904. 

1091. Howard E. Shimer, Nazareth, North- 
ampton county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued July 5, 1904. 

1092. Mary Neely, Pittsburg, Allegheny 
county, Westminster College, A. B., issued 
July 5, 1904. ; é i 

1093. J. Isabel Clingensmith, Corry, Erie 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
July 7, 1904. 

1094. Mary Cotton, Eldred, McKean 
county, Bucknell University, A. B., issued 
July 13, 1904. 

1095. George M. Barker, Sandy Lake, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 13, 1904. 

1096. Frederick J. Warnock, New Castle, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., issued July 13, 1904. 

1097. Willis Archer Burgoon, Littlestown, 
Adams county, Western Maryland College, 
A. B., issued July 13, 1904. 

1098. Mary Snodgrass, West Middlesex, 
Mercer county, Westminster College, Ph. B., 
issued July 14, 1904. 

1099. R. L. Gaut, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 14, 1904. 

1100. Beulah B. Roney, West Alexander, 
Washington county, Franklin College, 
Ph. B., issued July 14, 1904. 

1101. Wm. M. Johnston, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued July 20, 1904. 

1102. Samuel C. Speer, Allentown, Le- 
high county, Wooster University, A. B., 
issued July 20, 1904. 

1103. W. A. Peters, Utica, Venango 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B , issued 
July 20, 1904. 

1104. Geo. W. Kaufman, Kent, Indiana 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
August 3, 1904. 

1105. Emma Lentz, Mercer county, Ober- 
lin College, Ph. B., issued August 3, 1904. 

1106. Bertha Amelia Swartz, Altoona, 
Blair county, Wilson College, A. B., issued 
August 8, 1904. 

1107. Frank Dana Miller, Tunkhannock, 
Wyoming county, Princeton University, 
A. B., August 8, 1904. 

1108. Thomas B. Helper, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued August 8, 1904. 

1109. David W. Robinson, Danville, Mon- 
tour county, Bucknell University, B. S., 
issued August 9, 1904. 

1110. John Wilson Sprecher, New Hol- 





land, Lancaster county, Franklin and Mat- 
shall College, A. B., issued August 17, 1904. 

1111. Martin Weaver Witmer, Hinkle- 
town, Lancaster county, Franklin and 
Marshall College, A. B., issued August 17, 
1904. 

1112. Lenore M. Whiting, Carlisle, Cum- 
berland county, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
issued August 17, 1904. 

1113. Robt. R. Chamberlin, Palmerton, 
Carbon county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued August 17, 1904. 

1114. W. H. Rankin, Indiana, Indiana 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, 
A. B., issued August 17, 1904. 

1115. Ida C. Campbell, Parnassus, West- 
moreland county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued August 17, 1904. 

1116. Sarah P. Gortner, Allenwood, Union 
county, Susquehanna College, A. B., issued 
August 17, 1904. 

1117. K. A. Krantz, Grand Valley, Warren 
county, Grove City College, Ph. B., issued 
August 17, 1904. 

1118. Howard Mitman, Lower Saucon, 
Northampton county, Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, A. B., issued August 17, 1904. 

I119. Verna M. Hawk, New Kensington, 
Westmoreland county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued August 19, 1904. 

1120. Chester B. Renn, Montoursville, 
Lycoming county, Bucknell University, 
A. B., issued August 28, 1904. 

1121. Laura E. Mollenauer, Eighty-four, 
Washington county, Grove City College, 
Ph. B., issued August 29, 1904. 

1122. John M. Garbrick, Fleetwood, Berks 
county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued August 29, 1904. 

1123. Harry E. Brandt, Sellersville, Bucks 
county, Muhlenberg College, B. A., issued 
August 29, 1904. 

1124. Harvey S. Gottshall, West Point, 
a county, Ursinus College, A. B., 
issued August 29, 1904. 

1125. Carl Ambrose Magee, Plain Grove, 
Lawrence county, Grove City College, B. S., 
issued August 30, 1904. 

1126. Oliver C. Miller, Millheim, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania State College, B. S., 
issued August 31, 1904. 

1127. Cloyd N. Steininger, Lewisburg, 
Union county, Bucknell University, Sc. B., 
issued Seplember 8, 1904. 

1128. J. B. Edwards, Jamestown, Mercer 
county, Grove City College, A. B., issued 
September 8, 1904. 

1129. Margaret M. Ross, Altoona, Blair 
county, Thiel College, A. B., issued Septem- 
ber 8, 1904. 

1130. Chas. M. Shoup, Ligonier, West- 
moreland county, Thiel College, A. B., 
issued September 8, 1904. 

1131. Ben. G. Graham, New Wilmington, 
Lawrence county, Westminster College, 
A. B., issued September 8, 1904. 

1132. Charles H. Swanger, Lebanon, Leb- 
anon county, Pennsylania State College, 
B. S. issued September 8, 1904. 
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1133. Sylvester B. Dunlap, Muncy, Ly- 
coming county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued September 8, 1904. 

1134. Enoch Cook Lavers, Easton, North- 
ampton county, University of Chicago, 
issued September 13, 1904. 

1135. William E. Roberts, Frackville, 
Schuylkill county, Bucknell University, 
A. B., issued a 13, 1904. 

1136. Mary Shimmell, Harrisburg, Dau- 
phin county, Cornell University, A. B., 
issued September 19, 1904. 

1137. Ina M. Hanna, Mercer county, 
Westminster College, B. S., issued Septem- 
ber 19, 1904. 

1138. Thomas S. March, Susquehanna 
county, Lafayette College, A. B., issued 
September 26, 1904. 

1139. Emma R. Loos, Hamburg, Berks 
county, Lebanon Valley College, B. S., 
issued September 29, 1904. 

1140. Flora K. Heebner, Norristown, 
Montgomery county, Oberlin College, A. B., 
issued October 11, 1904. 

1141. N. Anna Petty, Carnegie, Allegheny 
county, Franklin College, A. B., issued Oc- 
tober 24, 1904. 

1142. Samuel M. Hazlett, Tarentum, Alle- 
gheny county, Waynesburg College, A. B., 
issued October 24, 1904. 

1143. John A. Hollinger, DuBois, Clear- 
field county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued October 24, 1904. 

1144. J. Vincent Poley, Royersford, Mont- 
gomery county, Albright College, Ph. B., 
issued November 14, 1904. 

1145. Coral A. Merchant, Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny county, Allegheny College, A. B., 
issued November 15, 1904. 

1146. Duston W. McKenney, Homestead, 
Allegheny county, So. Dakota Agricultural 
College, B. S., issued November 18, 1904. 

1147. Frederick F. Foltz, Grove City, 
Mercer county, Grove City College, Ph. B., 
issued December 7, 1904. 

1148. James F. Grubbs, Burgettstown, 
Washington county, Westminster College, 
Ph. B., issued December 7, 1904. 

1149. A. A. McCrone, West Grove, Chester 
county, Dickinson College, A. B., issued 
December 7, 1904. i 

1150. Tirza May Marshall, Pittsburg, 
Allegheny county, Grove City College, 
B. S., issued December 27, 1904. 

1151. Herman T. Lukens, California, 
Washington county, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A. B., issued January 3, 1905. 

1152. Mrs. Sarah E. Jackson McDonald, 
Rochester, Beaver county, Beaver College, 
A. B., issued January 17, 1905. 

1153. James H. Fuller, Scranton, Lacka- 
wanna county, Wesleyan University, Ph. B., 
issued January 17, 1905. 

1154. Georgiana Crane, Westmoreland 
county, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
January 17, 1905. 

1155. Jesse McKee Hostetter, Phoenix- 
ville, Chester county, Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, A. B., issued January 25, 1905. 
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ORGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 


le Act of April 23, 1863, requires that 
the School Boards shall organize ‘‘within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ As it is important that the new 
Boards should meet and organize promptly 
according to law, the old Boards should fix 
a time for holding a meeting for the pur- 
pose, and give due notice to the new direct- 
ors who have been elected. ; 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, directors should first elect a ¢emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to as- 
certain who are members by having read the 
election returns placed in the hands of the 
old Board by the proper election officers. 
Disputed points concerning claims to seats 
must be disposed of. Questions arising out 
of tie votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board is 
ready to organize permanently by electing 
a President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the directors hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election. Those entitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are the 
directors holding over and the persons found 
entitled to seats in the Board by their elec- 
tion. Among the items of business that 
should be attended to by the new Boards on 
the day of organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in the 
Board of Directors, if such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and certifi- 
cate from the old Board, whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 
of the officers of the new Board, and forward 
them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval and transmission to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 7his duty 
should not be neglected.. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands of 
the old treasurer come promptly into the 
hands of the new officer. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding the 
regular meeting of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will subscribe 
for The School Journal or not. The law per- 
mits and encourages all Boards of Directors 
to subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board can 
well afford to be without it, not only for its 
practical value, but also for its suggestive- 
ness to thoughtful men who feel a proper 
sense of the grave responsibilities that de- 
volve upon them as School Directors. The 
law authorizing subscriptions (see Pennsyl- 
vania School Laws and Decisions, pages 
238 and 239) and the decisions under it are 
very clear and definite, as follows: 

CCL. That the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal shall be recognized as the official organ 
of the Department of Common Schools of 
this Commonwealth, in which the current 
decisions made by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools shall be published free of 
charge, together with all official circulars 
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and such other letters of explanation and 
instruction as he may find it necessary or 
advisable to issue from time to time, includ- 
ing his annual report; and the Superin- 
tendent is hereby authorized to subscribe 
for one copy of said Scheo/ Journal, to be 
sent to each Board of School Directors in 
the State, for public use, and charge the 
cost thereof to the contingent expenses of 
the Department of Common Schools.—Act 
May 8, 1855, Sec. 9, Pamphlet Laws, p. 511. 

167. Zhe Journal is the official organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the decisions, advices, explanations, con- 
struction and information, with the instruc- 
tions and forms published in the official de- 

artment of it, are of equal authority and 
orce as if contained in this digest. 

168. The copy sent to the Secretary of 
each District at the cost of the State is to 
be laid before the Board at the next meeting 
after its receipt, and the file thus received 
is to be preserved by the Secretary and 
handed to his successor. 

169. Each Board has the right to subscribe 
for one copy of 7he Journal for each member, 
at the cost of the district, as a means of 
information in relation to the duties of their 
offices, and the condition and operations of 
the system in other parts of the State. 





NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





PAYMENT OF ASSESSORS. 


AN Act to amend section thirty-five of an act, entitled 
“ An act for the regulation and continuance of a sys- 
tem of education by common schools,”’ approved the 
eighth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four; providing for the payment of 
assessors. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That section 
thirty-five of an act, entitled ‘‘An act for 
the regulation and continuance of a system 
of education by common schools,’’ approved 
the eighth day of May, Anno Domini one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four, which 
reads as follows: 

‘*Sec. 35. That it shall be the duty of the 
several assessors to assess such persons as 
may remove into the respective districts 
between the last assessment and the first of 
May in each year, or who may have been omit- 
ted from the last assessment, and to return 
their names, with the amount of State and 
county tax payable by each, to the board of 
school directors, who shall thereupon assess 
the amount of school tax payable by such 
persons, which tax shall be collected as in 
other cases,’’ shall be amended to. read as 
follows: 

Sec. 35. That it shall be the duty of the 
several assessors to assess such persons as 
may remove into the respective districts 
between the last assessment and the first 
day of May in each year, or who may have 
been omitted from the last assessment, and 
to return their names, with the amount of 





State and county tax payable by each, to 
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the board of school directors, who shall 
thereupon assess the amount of school tax 
poo by such persons, which tax shall 

collected as in other cases; and for taking 
such assessment the assessor shall be paid by 
the county commissioners the same compensa- 
tion per diem as now allowed by law. 

Approved April 8, 1905. 

Sami. W. PENNYPACKER. 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


AN Act to extend the benefits of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Industrial Schools to the children of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines of the Philippine 
war. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
Commission of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of 
the State of Pennsylvania, under such rules 
and forms of cagladtion as it may adopt, 
shall and is hereby authorized and required 
to admit to the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Industrial School, or to the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, orphan or destitute chil- 
dren of honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines of the Philippine war; sub- 
ject to the present laws governing the 
control of the schools. 

Approved April 17, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, 


An Act providing that property provided and main- 
tained by public or private charity, and used for public 
libraries, museums or art galleries, shall be exempt 
from taxation during such use. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That all 
property, including buildings and the land 
reasonably necessary thereto, provided and 
maintained by public or private charity, 
and used exclusively for public libraries, 
museums or art galleries, and not used for 
private or corporate profit, so long as the 
said public use continues shall be exempt 
from taxation by any county, city, henual, 
township, school district or poor district. 

Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts in- 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved April 20, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


TAX LEVY FOR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


AN Act to amend the third section of an act, entitled 
‘‘An act for the establishment of free public libraries 
in the several school districts of the Commonwealth 
except in cities of the first and second class,”’ approved 
the twenty-eighth day of June, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-five ; providing that the 
tax levy for the purchase, improvement and mainte- 
nance of such libraries shall be made upon the same 
subjects of taxation as are assessed for school purposes, 
and shall be included in the school-tax levy. 

Whereas, Free public libraries have been 
erected in many of the school districts of 
the State, as an adjunct to the public school 
system, and it is desirable that the tax 
levy in their behalf should be levied upon 
the same subjects of taxation assessed for 
school purposes, and be included in the 
school tax levy, therefore: 

_Section 1, Be it enacted, &c., That sec- 
tion third of ‘‘ An act for the establishment 
of free libraries in the several school dis- 
tricts of the Commonwealth, except in cities 
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of first and second class,’’ approved the 
twenty-eighth day of June, Anno Domini 
one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, 
which reads as follows: 

‘*Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for said board 
to levy a tax for the purchase, improvement 
and maintenance of said library, not ex- 
ceeding one mill in any one year, on the 
valuation of the property assessed for 
school purposes in the district, which tax 
shall be collectible as the school taxes of 
the district are at the time of collecting the 
same,’’ be and the same is hereby amended 
so to read as follows: ~ 

Sec. 3. It shall be lawful for said board to 
levy a tax for the purchase, improvement 
and maintenance of said library, not ex- 
ceeding one mill in any one year, which 
tax shall be included in the tax levy made 
for school purposes, upon the same subjects 
of taxation, and shall be collected at the 
same time and in the same manner. 

Approved April 20, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CITY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


AN Act to regulate the time of holding city t 8 
institutes. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That city 
teachers’ institutes may be held, throughout 
the school year, on any five days, or any 
ten half-days, which the city superintendent 
of schools may select for this purpose. 

Approved April 20, 1905. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


EMPLOYING CHILDREN ABOUT COAL MINES. 


An Act regulating the employment of minor children 
in or about any anthracite coal mine or colliery; pro- 
hibiting the employment of any child under the age of 
sixteen years inside of any anthracite coal mine; pro- 
hibiting the employment of any child under fourteen 
years of age in or about any anthracite coal-breaker 
or colliery, or the outside workings thereof; prohibit- 
ing the employment of any minor child, of any age, in 
or about either the inside workings of any anthracite 
coal mine or in or about any anthracite coal-breaker or 
‘colliery, or the outside workings thereof, unless the 

rson, firm, co-partnership or corporation, employ- 
ng said minor child, shall first obtain and file the em- 
ployment certificate, as provided for by this act, and 
carry out the other duties provided by this act; fixing 
the duties of the common school superintendents, or, 
in the absence of such an officer, then that of the prin- 
cipal teacher of any city, borough or township. as re- 
lates to the issuance of said employment certificates 
and the other duties provided by this act; declarin 
what said employment certificate shall contain; provid- 
ing for the form and os of said employment cer- 
tificates and the issuance of the blank-forms by the 
Department of Mines of this Commonwealth; makin 
false swearing to any certificate provided for by this 
act to be perjury, and punishable as such; providing 
that the failure of any employer of minor children to 
produce the certificate required by this act, upon de- 
mand of the proper persons, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the illegal aps gn ae ge of said minor chil- 
dren; fixing the duty of truant or school attendance 
officers, as to carrying out the provisions of this act; 
giving to the common school superintendent, or, in the 
absence of such an official, then tothe principal teacher 
of any city, borough or township, the same power to 
administer oaths or affirmations as is now given to 
notaries public, in all matters connected with the 
proper enforcement of this act; — a penalty for 
the violation of the provisions of this act. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it 
shall be unlawful for any person, firm, co- 
partnership or corporation to employ any 
‘minor child, under the age of sixteen years, 
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inside of any anthracite coal mine, or to em- 
ploy any minor child, under the age of four- 
teen years, in any anthracite coal-breaker or 
colliery, or around the outside workings of 
any anthracite coal mine. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Chief of 
the Department of Mines of this Common- 
wealth, and the right of any citizen of this 
Commonwealth, in the name of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, upon any vio- 
lation of the provisions of section one of this 
act, to bring suit in the court of common 
pleas of the county wherein said offense or 
violation occurred; and if, upon the trial of 
the case, the jury shall find that such viola- 
tion did occur, they shall render a verdict 
against the offending party or parties, to an 
amount equal to ten dollars for each and 
every day said minor child or children were 
employed contrary to the provisions of this 
act; said amounts, when collected, to be paid 
into the State Treasury, for the use of the 
Commonwealth; and the State Treasurer 
shall return one-half of the fine or fines so 
collected to the school district in which the 
child, so illegally employed, resided. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, firm, ig acne or corporation to 
employ any minor child in or about any 
anthracite coal mine or colliery, or to per- 
mit any such minor child to work in or 
around any anthracite coal mine or colliery, 
unless the person, firm, copartnership or 
corporation, employing said child or per- 
mitting said minor child to work, is fur- 
nished with and keeps on file an employ- 
ment certificate, as hereinafter prescribed, 
and maintains a complete list of such chil- 
dren employed. Such listsand employment 
certificates, at all times during the employ- 
ment of such minor children, shall be sub- 
ject to the inspection of any common school 
pe ages ncnigs any truant or attendance 
officer of any school district, the Chief of 
the Department of Mines of this Common- 
wealth, or any mine inspector, and shall be 
returned to each child when his or her em- 
ployment shall cease. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the city, 
borough or township common school super- 
intendents within their various jurisdic- 
tions, and of the principal teacher, where 
no common school superintendent has juris- 
diction, or their duly authorized deputies, 
to issue the employment certificates pro- 
vided for in this act; but no principal 
teacher shall be authorized to issue said em- 
me gay certificate within any district 
under a duly authorized common school 
superintendent. The district of such city, 
borough or township superintendent or 
principal teacher shall be the same as that 
in which the child seeking an employment 
certificate resides. Said employment cer- 
tificate shall only be issued after the affi- 
davits and documents hereinafter prescribed 
have received careful consideration by said 
common school superintendent or principal 
teacher, as the case may be, or their duly 
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authorized deputies, as aforesaid; and no 
fee or emolument shall be charged for issu- 
ing the same. 

ec. 5. An affidavit, in duplicate, as to 
the age of any child under sixteen years 
seeking an employment certificate, shall be 
made by the father, mother, guardian or 
custodian of the child; and shall set forth 
the place and date of his or her birth, and 
the date and place of his or her baptism or 
circumcision, if any; shall be accompanied 
by a certificate of the registration of birth, 
baptism or circumcision of such child, as 
kept by any religious denomination; or by 
a certificate of the registration of his or her 
birth, as kept by any public authority, or, 
in the case of a foreign-born child, a true 
—- of passenger-manifest, pass-port or 
other official record, filed at the office of the 
Commissioner of Immigration, at the port 
of arrival. 

Sec. 6. The employment certificate re- 
quired by the third section of this act, shall 
consist of the affidavit as to age, made be- 
fore the city, borough or township common 
school superintendent, or principal teacher, 
as aforesaid, or their duly authorized depu- 
ties; and the other certificate, as herein pro- 
vided, together with the certificate of ap- 
proval by the said common school superin- 
tendent or principal teacher, as the case 
may be, or their duly authorized deputies, 
as hereinbefore provided, and shall be called 
employment certificate number one, and 
shall be in form following: 

Employment Certificate, Number 1. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
co ree eee = 

1. Affidavit of parent, guardian or cus- 
todian. 

See ee ee being duly sworn 
(or affirmed) according to law deposes and 
says: I am the (father, mother, guardian or 
custodian) of (name of child), and that, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief (he or 
she) was born at (name village, township, 
town or city), in the State (or country) of 

er on the (here state day, 
month and year of birth), and is now (state 
years and months of age), and that (he or 
she) was baptised (or circumcised) in the 
(state name of church) at (name of place), 
in the State (orcountry)of........ 
on the (state day, month and year of bap- 
tism or circumcision). 

(Signature of person making oath.) 

2. Examination and approval of affidavit 
and certificates. 

Personally appeared before me the above 
named (name of person signing), this. . 
day of . . ., Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred. . . ., at (townorcity), and 
made oath that the aforesaid affidavit signed 
by (him or her) is true, to the best of (his or 
her) knowledge and belief. I hereby ap- 

rove the foregoing affidavit as to age of 
| tel of child); height, (feet and inches); 
complexion, (dark or fair); 


eyes, colo:: 
I hereby certify that I have 


hair, (color). 
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examined the affidavits of (parent, guardian 
or custodian), the certificate of religious re- 
cord of birth, baptism or circumcision, the 
certificate of public registration of birth, the 
passport, or other official immigration 
record (strike out the alternative certificates 
not presented); and find that these certifi- 
cates or certificate agree in every particular 
with the statements of the affidavit. These 
certificates or certificate furnish proof that 
(he or she)isnow...... ears of age. 
I further certify, that (he or she) can read 
at sight, and write legibly simple sentences 


‘in the English language, has complied with 


the education laws of this Commonwealth 
now in force, and may be employed at such 
times and in such employments as the laws 
of this Commonwealth permit such children 
to be employed. 

This certificate belongs to (name of child), 
and is to be surrendered to (him or her) 
when (he or she) leaves the service of the 
corporation, firm, copartnership, or person 
employing the same and holding this cer- 
tificate, and if not claimed by such child 
within thirty days from such time shall be 
returned to the said common school super- 
intendent or principal teacher, as the case 
may be. 

(Signature of person authorized to ap- 
prove and sign, with official character and 
authority. ) 

Provided, That where no certificate of 
registration of birth, baptism or circumcis- 
ion of such child is obtainable, or, in case of 
a foreign-born child, no copy of passenger- 
manifest, passport or other official record of 
the child’s age is obtainable, such certificate 
or copy may be substituted by an affidavit, 
by the father, mother, guardian or custodian 
of such child, setting forth his or her age, 
and date and place of his or her birth; which 
affidavit shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the principal teacher of the last 
school which said child attended, certifying 
that such child has received instructions in 
reading, spelling, writing, English gram- 
mar, and geography, and is familiar with 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic, 
to and including fractions; in which case the 
Employment Certificate shall be called em- 
ployment certificate number two, and shall 
be in form following: 

Employment Certificate, Number 2. 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, “ 
County of , 

1. Affidavit of parent, guardian or cus- 
todian. 

ee eee ee being duly sworn 
(or affirmed) according to law, deposes and 
says: I am the (father, mother, guardian or 
custodian) of (name of child), and that, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief (he or 
she) was born at (name village, township, 
town or city), in the State (or country) of 

2 oe , on the (here state day, month 
and year of birth), and is now (state years 
and months of age), and that (he or she) was 
baptized (or circumcised) in the (state name 
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of church) at (name of place), in the state 
(or country) of on the (state 
day, month and year of baptism or circum- 
cision). 

(Signature of person making oath.) 

2. Examination of affidavit and school 
record. 

Personally appeared before me the above 
named (name of person signing), this. . . 
day of . . ., Anno Domini one thousand 
nine hundred . . . at (town or city), and 
made oath that the aforesaid affidavit signed 
by (him or me is true, to the best of (his 
or her) knowledge and belief. I hereby ap- 

rove the foregoing affidavit as to age of 
soc of child); height (feet and inches); 
eyes (color); complexion (dark or fair); hair 
(color). Having no sufficient reason to 
doubt that (he or she) is of the age therein 
certified, I hereby certify that (he or she) 
can read at sight, and write legibly simple 
sentences in the English language; that the 
or she) has regularly attended the public 
schools, or schools equivalent thereto, dur- 
ing the year previous to applying for such 
school record, and for the period required 
by the compulsory’attendance laws of this 
Commonwealth. I have examined the cer- 
tificate furnished by the principal teacher of 
the last school which said child attended, 
which states that (he or she) has received 
instruction in reading, spelling,. writing, 
English grammar, and geography, and is 
familiar with the fundamental operations of 
arithmetic, to and including fractions. I 
have further satisfied myself that the cer- 
tificate required by law as to proof of age 
cannot be produced, for good cause, and 
said child may be employed at such times 
and in such employments as the laws of this 
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Commonwealth permit children to be em-. 


ployed. 

The certificate belongs to (name of child), 
and is to be surrendered to (him or her) 
when (he or she) leaves the service of the 
corporation, copartnership, firm, or person 
or employer, holding the same; but if not 
claimed by said child within thirty days 
from such time, it shall be returned to the 
said common school superintendent or prin- 
cipal teacher, as the casé may be. 

(Signature of person authorized to ap- 
prove and sign, with official character or 
authority.) 

Sec. 7. The blank forms of these several 
certificates shall be furnished, free of charge, 
by the Department of Mines of this Com- 
monwealth, upon application by the proper 
persons, and shall be uniform throughout 
the State. A duplicate of each employment 
certificate shall be filled out and kept on 
file by the city, borough or township com- 
mon school superintendent, or the principal 
teacher in localities not under the jurisdic- 
tion of any city, borough or township super- 
intendent issuing the certificate, together 
with a certificate of the registration of birth, 
baptism or circumcision, or, in case of a 
foreign-born child, a copy of passenger- 
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manifest, passport, or other official record, 
as herein provided by this act. 

Sec. 8. False swearing to any affidavit 
given in accordance with the provisions of 
this act shall constitute perjury, and be 
punishable as such. 

Sec. 9. A failure to produce to the common 
school superintendent, any truant or attend- 
ance officer, the Chief of the Department of 
Mines of this Commonwealth, or any mine 
inspectors, an employment certificate and 
the list required by this act, when requested 
so to do, shall be prima facie evidence of 
the illegal employment of any minor child 
whose employment certificate is not pro- 
duced or whose name is not so listed; and it 
shall be the duty of the Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Mines of this Commonwealth, and 
the right of any citizen of this Common- 
wealth, in the name of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, upon any violation of the 
provisions of this act providing for the keep- 
ing and filing of said employment certificate 
and list of minor children, to bring suit in 
the court of common pleas of the county 
wherein said violation occurred; and if, upon 
the trial of the case, the jury shall find such 
violation actually did occur, they shall ren- 
der a verdict against the offending party or 
parties to an amount equal to ten dollars for 
each and every day said minor child or chil- 
dren were employed contrary to the provi- 
sions of this act; said amounts, when col- 
lected, to be paid into the State Treasury for 
the use of the Commonwealth: and the State 
Treasurer shall return one-half of the fine or 
fines so collected to the school district in 
which the child, so illegally employed, re- 
sided. 

Sec. 11. Truant or school attendance offi- 
cers shall report any cases of such illegal 
employment to the city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent, or to the principal 
teacher in localities not under the jurisdic- 
tion of any city, borough or township super- 
intendent, and to the Inspector of Mines of 
the district. 

Sec. 12. The city, borough or township 
superintendent, and the principal teachers 
in localities not within the jurisdiction of 
any common school superintendent, and 
their duly authorized deputies, shall have 
the power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions in all matters where persons desire to 
swear to, affirm or verify any documents ‘or 
affidavits necessary to properly carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 13. Nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to make the employers of 
minor children liable to the penalties herein 
mentioned for the illegal Neng ery of 
said minor children before the fifteenth day 
of October, Anno Domini one thousand nine 
hundred and five. 

Sec. 14. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act be 
and the same are hereby repealed. 

Sami. W. PENNYPACKER. 

Approved May 2, 1905. 
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A TEACHER.—Charles Sumner once paid the fol- 
lowing tribute to Justice Story: «Besides learning 
unsurpassed in his profession, he displayed other qual- 
ities not less important in the character of a teacher 
—goodness, benevolence, and a willingness to teach, 
Only a good man can be a teacher, only a henevo- 
lent man, only a man willing toteach. He was filled 
with a desire to teach. He sought to mingle his 
mind with that of his pupil. He held it a blessed 
office to pour into the souls of the young, as into ce- 
lestial urns, the fruitful water of knowledge. He well 
knew that the knowledge imparted is trivial compared 
with that awakening of the soul under the influence 
of which the pupil himself becomes a teacher. All 
of knowledge we can communicate, is finite; a few 
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pages, a few chapters, a few volumes, will embrace 
it. But such an influence is of incalculable power; it 
is the breath of a new life; it is another soul. In 
Story, the spirit spake, not with the voice of an earth- 
ly calling, but with the gentleness and self-forgetful 
earnestness of one who was pleading in behalf of jus- 
tice, of knowledge, of human happiness. His well- 
loved pupils hung upon his lips, and as they left hia 
presence, confessed a more exalted reverence for vir- 
tue, and warmer love of knowledge for its own sake.” 

CouLD not something be done, in our smaller 
towns it may be, towards collecting the boys from the 
streets in the evening and forming them into a singing 
society? Though they should meet but once a week, 
how much good might thus be accomplished.—M@ers, 
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The Only Continuous Record 


of the 


Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
* ts to be found in the 


Pennsylvania School Sournal. 





The only continuous record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers Association, whether semi-annual or 
annual, through its Fifty sessions of 
greater or less importance, is to be found 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal. It 
has always been the organ of the Asso- 
ciation, and hence this valuable historical 
and educational record, The only com- 
plete set of Annual Reports of the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction from 
1835 to 1900, is to be found in The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. It has been the 
organ of the Department since 1855 and 
hence this complete record, all reports 
made before 1852 having been republished 
in Volume 16. Some of them, as we well 
remember, were reprinted from old pamph- 
lets, thin, small and time-stained, that Dr. 
Burrowes had carefully collected and pre- 
served, and which he thought could not 
be duplicated anywhere else in Pennsyl- 
vania. He did this sothat there might 
be at least one complete set of these re- 
ports in existence for future reference. It 
1s now to be had, so far as we know, only 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal. 

In his interesting ‘‘History of Education 
in Pennsylvania’ Dr.-Wickersham says : 
“‘In January, 1852, the first number of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal was is- 
sued. It was edited by Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, and published at the request ot 
the Lancaster County Educational Soci- 
ety. At first it was simply intended as a 
county publication, but it soon began to 
circulate outside of the county and was 
enlarged to meet the growing demand. 
Educational magazines had been pub- 
lished in the State previously, but they 
were without exception short-lived, and 
confined to a narrow sphere of influence. 
The School Journgl, under the control of 
an editor who had been State Superin- 
tendent and enjoyed a wide reputation as 
an able and earnest friend of education, 





soon became a powerful agent in the work 
of school ‘reform then in progress. Its 
influence in creating more general inter- 
est in the cause of education, in origi- 
nating and shaping measures for the good 
of the schools, in making itself the organ 
of teachers and school officers throughout 
the State, and the medium by which the 
proceedings of their meetings were made 
known to the public, can hardly be over- 
estimated.’’ 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in December, 1852. 
The first meetings of this Association 
were held semi-annually, during the sum- 
mer and again in the Christmas holidays, 
but since 1857 it has met but once a year. 
For the past forty-three years the meet- 
ings have been regularly held except in 
1862, when there was no meeting owing 
to a threatened invasion of the State by 
the Confederate army; in 1879 when the 
National Association met in Philadelphia; 
and in 1893, when everybody went to the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. In 
1853, the Association met at Pittsburg 
and Lancaster ; in 1854, at Pottsville and 
Lewistown ; 1855,-at Pittsburg and Phil- 
adelphia; 1856, at Williamsport and 
Harrisburg ; 1857, at Chambersburg and 
Indiana ; 1858, at Scranton; 1859, at 
West Chester; 1860, at Greensburg; 
1861, at Lewisburg; 1863, at Reading ; 
1864, at Altoona; 1865, at Meadville; 
1866, at Gettysburg ; 1867, at Bellefonte ; 
1868, at Allentown ; 1869, at Greensburg ; 
1870, at Lancaster ; 1871, at Williams- 
port; 1872, at Philadelphia; 1873, at 
Pittsburg ; 1874, at Shippensburg ; 1875, 
at Wilkes-Barre ; 1876, at West Chester ; 
1877, at Erie; 1878, at Reading; 1880, 
at York; 1881, at Washington; 1882, 
at Pottsville; 1883, at Williamsport ; 
1884, at Meadville ; 1885, at Harrisburg ; 
1886, at Allentown ; 1887, at Clearfield ; 
1888, at Scranton; 1889, at Altoona; 
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1890, at Mauch Chunk ; 1891, at Bed- 
ford ; 1892, at Beaver Falls; 1894, at 
Media ; 1895, at Mount Gretna, 1896, at 
Bloomsburg ; 1897, at Newcastle ; 1898, 
at Bellefonte ; 1899, at Gettysburg ; and 
1900, at Williamsport. 

The several presidents of the Associa- 
tion with the positions occupied at the 
time of their election, have been as fol- 
lows: 1852, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
LL.D., universally recognized, for the 
last thirty years of his useful life, as the 
foremost man in Pennsylvania in service 
rendered to the cause of general educa- 
tion; 1853, John H. Brown, principal 
Zane street grammar school, Philadel- 
phia ; 1854, James Thompson, principal 
private classical seminary, Pittsburg ; 
1855, William VanLear Davis, principal 
boys’ high school, Lancaster; 1856, James 
P. Wickersham, county superintendent, 
Lancaster county; 1857, William Roberts, 
principal grammar school, Philadelphia ; 
1858, John F. Stoddard, president North- 
ern University, Bethany, Wayne county ; 
1859, Franklin Taylor, county superin- 
tendent, Chester county; 1860, Charles 
R. Coburn, county superintendent, Brad- 
ford county; 1861, Andrew Burtt, prin- 
cipal grammar school, Pittsburg; 1863, 
Azariah Smith, county superintendent, 
Mifflin county ; 1864, Samuel D. Ingram, 
county superintendent, Dauphin county ; 
1865, Fordyce A. Allen, principal Mans- 
field State Normal School ; 1866, Samuel 
P. Bates, deputy State superintendent of 
common schools; 1867, Wm. F. Wyers, 
principal private academy, West Chester ; 
1868, Edward Brooks, principal Millers- 
ville State Normal School; 1869, Samuel S. 
Jack, county superintendent, Westmore- 
land county; 1870, Henry S. Jones, city su- 
perintendent, Erie,; 1871, Albert N. 
Raub, principal high school, Lock Haven; 
1872, Henry Houck, deputy State super- 
intendent, of common schools; 1873, 
George P. Hays, president of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College ; 1874, George 
J. Luckey, city superintendent, Pittsburg; 
1875, W. W. Woodruff, county superin- 
tendent, Chester county ; 1876; James P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent ot 
Public Instruction; 1877, George L,. 
Maris, principal West Chester State Nor- 
mal School; 1878, William N. Aiken, 
county superintendent, Lawrence county; 
1880, B. F. Shaub, county superintendent, 
Lancaster county; 1881, Jesse Newlin, 
countysuperintendent, Schuylkillcounty; 
1882, J. R. Andrews, principal grammar 





school, Pittsburg; 1883, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, principal Kutztown State Nor- 
mal School; 1884, Samuel A. Baer, city 
superintendent, Reading; 1885, John 
Morrow, city superintendent, Allegheny; 
1886, John Q. Stewart, deputy State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction ; 1887, 
James M. Coughlin, county superinten- 
dent, Luzerne county; 1888, Matt Savage, 
county superintendent, Clearfield county ; 
1889, E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; 1890, R. M. McNeal, 
county superintendent, Dauphin county ; 
1891, George M. Philips, principal West 
Chester State Normal School; 1892, E. 
Oram Lyte, principal Millersville State 
Normal School ; 1894, Samuel Hamilton, 
county superintendent, Allegheny county; 
1895, E. T. Jeffers, principal York Col- 
legiate Institute; 1896, A. G. C. Smith, 
county superintendent, Delaware county ; 
1897, D. J. Waller, Jr., principal Indiana 
State Normal School; 1898, M. G. Brum- 
baugh, professor of pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania ; 1899, E. Mackey, city 
superintendent, Reading ; 1900, John A. 
M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 

It is a story of nearly fifty years told in 
a few pages. This brief sketch presents 
facts and figures (enrollment when given), 
names and dates, and tells where the sub- 
ject matter, in whole or in part, may be 
found, of papers read, questions discussed, 
or addresses made before the Association. 
It is in no sense complete, but it will be 
of especial interest to those who have been 
in frequent attendance upon these meet- 
ings; and it must be suggestive to any- 
body interested in school work into whose 
hand it may come. 


« SESSIONS IN PARAGRAPHS. 


1852. Harrisburg, Dec. 28-29. President, 
Thomas H. Burrowes; Secy., James G. Barnwell, 
A. K. Browne ; Treas., Conley Piotts. Much of 
the time at this meeting was consumed in effect, 
ing an organization, adopting a constitution, 
appointing committees, etc. Gov. William Big- 
ler made a short address, as did also Hon. 
Francis W. Hughes, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. A paper was read on the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers, by Wm. Travis, 
which was followed by discussion ; and a lecture 
on poetry was delivered by H. ’R. Warriner. 
Among topics for 7 vein at this first meet- 
ing were the examination of teachers, degrees 
of teachers, pensions for teachers and normal 
schools. Resolutions as follows : Providing for 
the organization of the Association ; asking the 
Legislature to amend the school law so as to 
provide for the appointment of county super- 
intendents ; instructing the executive commit- 
tee to take action to put into operation aco mat 
institute in every county ; instructing the p 
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dent and vice-president of the Association to 
memorialize the Legislature in regard to defray- 
ing the expenses of county institutes; urging 
the Legislature to increase the minimum term 
from three to six months, and recognizing 7he 
School Journal, edited by Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, as the organ of the Association. It-was 
decided to hold two stated semi-annual meet- 
ings, one during the summer and the other dur- 
ing Christmas week. The Harrisburg 7e/e- 
graph, which reported the proceedings, speaks 
as follows: ‘‘The convention was composed of 
an able body of men, many of them young. 
It was most cheering to find that they possessed 
a due appreciation of the responsibility en- 
trusted to them, a proper energy to perform the 
duties of their trust, and an ardent desire to 
advance the progress of education in our State. 
Our hopes are cheered by the talent and spirit 
manifested by this convention.’’ Vol. 1: pages 
294-298, Penna. School Journal. 

1853. Pittsburg, Aug. 5-8. Prest., 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., John Joyce, A. K. 
Browne; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Enrollment, 122. Papers were read on, Normal 
schools by Thomas H. Burrowes, discussed ; 
Education and the educator, J. F. Stoddard ; 
Teachers’ institutes, J. L. Andrews; The mind, 
John Gregory; Use and abuse of the text book, 
S. G. Thompson ; A request for reports as to the 
state of education in the different counties 
called forth a number of responses. Amon 
the subjects discussed were primary schools an 
school discipline. Resolutions adopted declar- 
ing it the imperative duty of the Legislature to 
establish normal schools, and providing for a 
committee to memorialize the legislature on the 
subject, aud directing the executive committee 
to prepare and forward to the teachers of -the 
State a circular explanatory of the advantages 
of teachers’ institutes and urging their im- 
mediate organization. Vol. 2: 68-96, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1853. Lancaster, Dec. 27-29. Prest., John 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce ; Cor. Secy., James G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Papers were read on, The expediency of appoint- 
ing state and county superintendents, A. K. 
Browne, discussed ; Primary schools, the teacher 
and mode of instruction, A. M. Gow, discussed. 
A report presenting a ‘memorial to the legis- 
lature in favor of normal schools was read by 
Thos. H. Burrowes. A series of mutual im- 
provement meetings was held, at which prac- 
tical questions of management and method 
were discussed. Resolutions were adopted peti- 
tioning the legislature to establish normal 
schools and a more éfficient supervision of 
schools; recommending the establishment of 
teachers’ associations in every county; asking 
the legislature to provide for the appointment 
of state superintendents, separate from the 
office of secretary of the commonwealth, and 
to create the office of county superintendent. 
Vol. 2: 206-234, Penna. School Journal. 

1854. Pottsville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., James 
Thompson; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
J. P. Sherman; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Enrollment, 82. Papers were read on, 


John 





Compulsory education, W. V. Davis, discussed 
at length; Co-education of the sexes, J. P. 
Wickersham ; Reading and declamation, Ezer 
Lamborn; The influence of female teachers, 
A. K. Browne; A paid agency, Wm. Travis; 
Ventilation, Dr. Calvin Cutter; Moral influence 
of the teacher, Wm. Travis; Past, present and 
future of the teachers of Pennsylvania, Thos. 
H. Burrowes. Before discussion of his report, 
Dr. Burrowes requested that no motion be made 
to the effect of ‘‘ adopting the sentiments of the 
report’; he thought that a dangerous prece- 
dent. Many of the teachers who were members 
of the Association met during the recesses for 
mutual improvement. Practical questions in 
methods of teaching were discussed, and the 
meetings were interesting and profitable. Reso- 
lutions were adopted recommending the con- 
sideration of compulsory attendance by educa- 
tional societies ; and providing for a committee 
to devise some practical plan for the professional 
training of teachers. Vol. 3: 70-96, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

$54. Lewistown, Dec. 26-28. Prest., Jas. 
Thompson; Rec. Secy., James R. Challen, Ira | 
C. Mitchell; Cor. Secy., Jas G. Barnwell; 
Treas., Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. Wick- 
ersham. Enrollment, 112. Address on Nor- 
mal schools, I. I. Wolcott; Botany, mineral- 
ogy and geology, Dr. A. L. Kennedy ; The poly- 
technic college of Pennsylvania, Dr. Kennedy, 
discussed. A report on normal schools was 
read by Thos. H. Burrowes. Papers were read 
on, School district libraries, by J. R. Challon, 
discussed ; Power and influence of the study of 
the ancient languages in disciplining the mind, 
Wm. V. Dayis; and Co-education of the sexes, 
J. H. Browne, with extended discussion. J. P. 
Wickersham described his method of con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing school libraries, the study of 
physiology in the common schools and at insti- 
tutes ; and commending the establishment of a 
polytechnic institute in Pennsylvania. Vol. 3: 
193-224, Penna. School Journal: 

1855. Pittsburgh, (2) Aug. 7-9. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis ;’Rec. Secy., Ira C. Mitchell, J. 
H. Orvis; Cor. Sec., J. S. Barr; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A. M. Gow. Enroliment, 
143. Inaugural address upon The duty of the 
teacher, his present condition and future pros- 
pects. Papers were read on, The workings of 
the public schools of Philadelphia, by Wm. 
Roberts; The development of the religious 
faculties, Rev. N. Dodge; School discipline, A. 
M. Gow, discussed; The development of the 
intellectual faculties, J. F. Stoddard. J. P. 
Wickersham gave an account of how the State 
normal school at Millersville was started. Res- 
olutions were adopted in memory of John H. 
Brown and L,. T. Covell; petitioning the legis- 
lature to establish a normal school or schools 
(adopted after extended discussion); and de- 
manding equal compensation for male and fe- 
male teachers doing the same work. At certain 
of these early meetings a general programme 
for the next semi-annual meeting was an- 
nounced previous t» adjournment. Vol. 4: 
67-95, Penna. School Journal. 

1855. Philadelphia, Dec. 26-28. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis; Rec. Secy., J. H. Orvis, R. Mc- 
Divitt; Cor. Secy., J. S. Barr; Treas., Amos 








Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A. M. Gow. Papers were 
read on, The development of the moral faculties, 
J. P. Wickersham, with discussion ; The teacher 
and his reward, Mrs. M. E. Mitchell; The de- 
velopment of the physical faculties, Dr. A. L. 
Kennedy ; Memoir of John H. Brown, by Wm. 
Roberts, with remarks by a number of his friends; 
Advantages of the school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, S. P. Bollman; Public examinations and 
exhibitions, Andrew Burtt. A premium of $100 
was offered for the best blackboard surface as 
regards cost, durability and other valuable quali- 
ties. Resolutions were adopted petitioning the 
legislature to establish two normal schools, to 
give aid to such institutes as shall ask for it, 
and approving the county superintendency. A 
banquet on, Friday evening added to the enjoy- 
ment of this meeting. Addresses were made by 
Prest. Allen, of Girard College, State Supt. 
Andrew G. Curtin, Deputy Supt. Henry C. 
Hickok, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, A. M. Gow, 
Wm. V. Davis and others, Vol. 4:. 193-224, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1856. Williamsport, Aug. 13-15. Prest., J. 
P. Wickersham ; Rec. Secy. J. H. Orvis, Wm. 
A. Atwood; Cor. Secy. Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. A. Good. 
Enrollment, 180. Addresses by Bishop Alonzo 
Potter and Prof. Charles Davies. Papers were 
read on, Mental discipline, Conley Plotts; Infant 
Schools, Wm. H. Batt; High schools, Wm. V. 
Davis; Plan for state university, S. Tyndale ; 
Union and Graded Schools in town and county, 
A. K. Brown, discussed; The relation between 
Sunday and secular schools, A. L. Kennedy, 
with discussion ; Truancy, its causes and cure, 
Chas. W. Deans; Blackboards, A. M. Gow ; The 
combination of moral, religious, and intellectual 
instruction in school, Miss M. Edgar; The num- 
ber of hours of school per day, J. H. Orvis. 
Vol. 5: 70-95, Penna. School Journal. 

1856. Harrisburg(2), Dec.30-Jan.1. Prest., 
J. P. Wickersham ; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, 
R. McDivitt ; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row ; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. A. Good. En- 
rollment, 154. Address of welcome, Henry C. 
Hickok; Addresses also by Gov. James Pol- 
lock, Auditor General Banks, State Supt. Curtin, 
and Dept. Supt. Hickok. Papers were read on, 
How can the teacher best promote the love of 
flowers in his school or neighborhood, Martha 
Edgar; The salaries of female teachers, Rachel 
A. Shyrock ; Normal instruction, J. F. Stod- 
dard, with discussion ; Examination of teach- 
ers, B. M. Kerr; Methods of teaching mathe- 
matics, Edward Brooks, discussed. Association 
accepted an invitation of the Y. M.C. A. to 
hear a lecture by Rev. Dr. Morris on The Honey 
Bee. The question of asking aid from the leg- 
islature for county institutes was discussed at 
length, and resolutions were adopted appointing 
a committee to ask from the legislature such ap- 
propriation ; also, reiterating the views of the 
Association as to the need of professional train- 
ing for teachers. Vol. 5:241-272, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

1857. Chambersburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
Wm. Roberts; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. 
D. B. Porter; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell ; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., B. M. Kerr. En- 
rollment, 69. Inaugural address, deprecating 


the overloading of children with a mass of 
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books. Papers were read on Moral and re- 
ligious instruction, Mrs, Ira C. Mitchell, dis- 
cussed ; School discipline, S. B. McCormick, 
discussed ; The claims of teaching to the rank 
of a profession, J. P. Wickersham; The effect. 
of general intellectual culture on manual labor, 
Thos, H. Burrowes. State certificates and the 
prize system were discussed at length. Resolu- 
tious were adopted endorsing county institutes ; 
and urging teachers to read educational journals, 
and works on educational methods, and seek 
every means of improvement within their reach. 
Vol. 6: 73-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1857. Indiana, Dec. 29-31. Prest., Wm. 
Roberts ; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. D. B. 
Porter ; Cor.‘Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., Amos. 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com. B. M. Kerr. Papers were 
as follows ; Methodin teaching, Andrew Burtt, 
discussed ; The best mode of establishing nor- 
mal schools, J. J. Stutzman, discussed ; Elemen- 
tary instruction, J. F. Stoddard, with discus- 
sion; Dark and bright sides of the teachers’ 

rofession, S. B. McCormick, discussed ; The 
est method of examining teachers in accordance 
with the school law, E. Lamborn, discussed ;. 
The relation between the common schools and 
the higher institutions of learning, J. R. Sypher. 
Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes spoke upon the origin 
and development of the Pennsylvania school 
system. Resolutions were adopted endorsing 

e county superintendency. Seven delegates, 
including State Supt. Hickok and President. 
Roberts, were appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the next meeting of the New York 


State Teachers’ Association. Vol. 6: 239-256, 
Penna. School Journal. 
1858. Scranton, Aug. 10-12. Prest., J. F. 


Stoddard ; Rec. Secy., E. D. Porter; Cor. Secy. 
I. N. Pierce ; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., 
Wm. Roberts. Address of welcome, Hon. G. 
Sanderson. Addresses upon The importance and. 
method of study of history in schools, by C. L. 
Lewis. Inaugural address, on the prominent edu- 
cational topics of the time. Papers were read on, 
The study of mathematics, by Chas. R. Coburn ; 
Communication from the association of Luzerne 
county, E. W. Matthews; Elementary instruc- 
tion, N. W. Calkins; The sunny side of the 
teachers’ P veer yy Emma _ Buckingham. 
Questions discussed: Are there any defects in 
the common schools, and how may they be 
remedied? The right of county superintendents 
to annul teachers’ certificates. Resolutions. 
were adopted providing for a committee to 
memorialize Congress in favor of the bill ap-. 
propriating public lands fer the establishment. 
of agricultural universities. Vol. 6: 77-94, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1859. West Chester, Aug. 2-4. Prest., 
Franklin Taylor; Rec. Secy., S. A. Terrell, 
Wm. Stirling; Cor. Secy., E. D. B. Porter ;. 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Charles R. 
Coburn. Enrollment, 350. Address of welcome, 
Chief Burgess W. B. Waddell; response, Chas. 
R.:Coburn. Inaugural address upon the new 
influences at work in education. Papers were 
read on the best plan for securing punctuality 
and regularity of attendance, Charles W. Deans ; 
Education for the times, Joseph Parish; The 
rights of pupils, I. N. Pierce; Teacher’s insti- 
tutes, F. A. Allen ; The importance of the study 
of the natural sciences, S. D. Ingram ; Blunders 























in ng and grammar, W. F. Roberts ; The 
public school system in Philadelphia, Annie W. 
Gould ; Lights and shadows of a teacher’s life, 
T. W. Valentine. The revised constitution 
which was offered by the committee for adoption 
caused considerable discussion, as did the ques- 
tion of compulsory education. Resolutions 
were adopted in memory of Horace Mann ; and 
recommending the en ment of the state 
superintendent’s powers. A banquet was given 
the members of the Association by the citizens 
of West Chester, which was largely attended. 
Vol. 8: 65-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1860. Greensburg, Aug.7-9. Prest., Chas. 
R. Coburn; Rec. Secy., Wm. Stirling, S. D. 
Ingram; Cor. Secy:., W. H. Johnson; Treas., 
Amos Row ; Ch. Ex. Com., F. A. Allen. En- 
rollment, 126. Inaugural address, upon the ad- 
vance in educational thought. Addresses were 
also delivered by E. L. Youmans, on the chem- 
istry of the sunbeam, and by A. M. Stewart, on 
entomology. Hon. Edw. Cowan, Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Jefferson College and Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Greensburg, also addressed the Association. 
The questions of co-education and compulsory 
attendance were discussed. Papers were read 
on, The order and number of studies in common 
schools, by J. T. Valentine ; Should the classics 
be taught in common schools, J. N. Gregory ; 
Thoroughness in teaching, Azariah Smith ; How 
to teach English to German children, P. B. 
Witmer; The duty of the teacher to his profes- 
sion, L. W. Beach; The demand for more 
elevated culture among teachers in the common 
schools, Miss M. B. Jackson; and Pictures as 
teachers, Mary McCord. Resolutions were 
adopted in memory of B. F. Tewkesbury. Vol. 
9: 72-96, Penna, School Journal. 

1861. Lewisburg, Aug. 6-8. Prest., Andrew 
Burtt; Secy., Wm. Stirling, Cor. Secy., C. R. Co- 
burn ; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. 
Sherman. Enrollment, 94. Addresses were 
made upon The common school system of Penn- 
sylvania;, the qualifications of teachers, and the 

uties of county superintendents thereto, by 
Thomas H. Burrowes; and Finished education, 
by T. F. Curtis. Among questions discussed 
were, The time of holding the proposed educa- 
tional convention at Harrisburg ; Should pupils 
who attend school six hours a day be required 
to study at home? Best methods of conducting 
county institutes; What degree of scholarship 
should entitle a teacher to a professional certifi- 
cate? Best methods of teaching composition and 
declamation ;and The teachers’ cannon. Papers 
were read on, The philosophy of government, 
A. T. Bliss ; Ought candidates for the office of 
county superintendent to be examined? Wm. 
V. Davis; Nature’s teachings, Miss M. A. Wal- 
ton; and Professional reading of teachers, 
Joseph Wilson ; Also; a poem, ‘‘Change Crea- 
tion’s doom,’”’ by Lydia M. Carner. Resolutions 
were adopted providing for the purchase of a 
cannon to be presented by the Association to 
the government ; and pledging the support of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania to the cause of 
the Union in its defence of free institutions. 
Vol. 10: 76-96, School Journal. 

1862. Inconsequence of the disturbed con- 
dition of public affairs no meeting of the As- 
sociation was held this year. 

1863. Reading, Aug. 4-5. Prest., Azariah 
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Smith; Rec. Secy., William Stirling, Henry 
Houck ; Cor. Secy., H. C. Johns; Treas., Amos 
Row ; Ch, Ex. Com., Smedley Darlington. En- 
rollment, 80. Address of welcome, J. Lawrence 
Getz, .- Remarks were also made by Gen- 
erals Stahl and Sigel and by State Supt. Co- 
burn. Papers were read on Howto teach Eng- 
lish to German children, J. S. Ermentrout ; 
Natural science, S. D. Hillman; Report con- 
cerning the Teachers’ cannon, Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes ; poem, Pennsylvania, her past and pres- 
ent, Annie F. Kent ; and Thestudy of history in 
common schools, Wm. F. Wyers. Questions 
discussed: What are the prominent objects of 
text-books, and to what extent should they be 
used? and Military drill in the schools. Reso- 
lutions were adopted pledging the prayers of the 
Association for the soldier-teachers now in the 
service of the country and expressing sympathy 
for the friends of the fallen ; and reiterating the 
pledge of loyalty to the Union previously made. 
Vol. 12: 69-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1864, Altoona, Aug. 2-4. Prest., S. D. 
Ingram ; Rec. Secy., J. S. Ermentrout, Wm. 
Stirling; Cor. Secy., Robert Cruikshank ; 
Treas.. Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., S. S. Jack. 
Address of welcome, Rev. Cyrus Cort ; response, 
W.W. Woodruff. Inaugural address upon the in- 
fluence of the Association. Addresses upon The 
education of the moral nature, by E. V. Ger- 
hard; and The necessity of a true order of studies, 
by Dr. Hill, of Harvard University. The ques- 
tions of the number of simultaneous studies, and 
that of object lessons were discussed at length. 
Papers were read on, Illustrated science in the 
schools, S. S. Jack, discussed ; Stages of mental 
growth, J. S. Ermentrout; Reading, C. W. 
Brown ; and The means to be made use of to 
induce pupils to aim at a high standard of in- 
tellectual culture, G. F. McFarland. Resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring that moral train- 
ing based upon the principles of the Christian 
religion should form a part of the culture given 
in every school; urging upon teachers the value 
of professional training; expressing hope for 
the successful termination of the war, gratitude 
to soldiers in the field, and sympathy with the 
friends of the fallen. Vol. 13: 70-86, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1865. Meadville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., F. A. 
Allen ; Rec. Sec. G. F. McFarland, S. Z. Sharp ; 
Cor. Sec., R. McDivitt; Treas., Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. F. Wyers, whom Dr. Bur- 
rowes commends heartily as ‘‘the one-man ex- 
ecutive committee.” Enrollment, 102. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Jas. Marvin; response, Wm. 
F. Wyers. The duty of the civil government 
to promote general education, Rev. Thos. K. 
Beecher; and The position and duty of the 
church with regard to the public school teacher, 
Rev. F. S. Jewell, were the leading addresses. 
There was extended discussion of the importance 
of the co-operation of the Christian ministry in 
the cause of popular education. Papers were 
read on, The relation of the common schools to 
the higher institutions of learning, J. H. Shu- 
maker, discussed at length; The effect of com- 
mon school systems on parental education, Ed- 
ward Brooks; The relation of the educator to 
the state, A. N. Raub; and Our plan for the ed- 
ucation of the orphan children of soldiers and 
sailors, Jennie E. Leonard. Resolutions were 
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adopted in memory of Bishop Alonzo Potter; 
providing for a committee to report on the 
proper division of labor and the curriculum of 
studies to which each class of schools should 
be confined in a well-arranged system of educa- 
tion; appropriating the Teachers’ cannon fund 
to a teachers’ monument. An excursion was 





made to Oil Creek after adjournment.. Vol. 
14: 48-66, Penna. School Journal. 
1866. Gettysburg, July 31-Aug. 2. Prest., 


Samuel P. Bates; Rec. Sec., Geo. F. McFarland, 
R. McCord; Cor. Sec., R. McDivitt; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Edward Brooks. 
Enrollment, 220. Address of welcome, Aaron 
Sheeley ; response, Edward Brooks. “ Addresses 
were made on The relation and duties of the 
Christian ministry to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, by Revs. J. A. Brown and John Hay. 
Papers were read on, The victory at Gettysburg 
the work of the teacher, Col. McFarland ; 
Methods of teaching the English language, J. 
D. Streit, with extended discussion; Human 
culture, IT. H. Robinson ; Report of committee 
on Teachers’ monument ; Development of the 
westhetic nature, James Waters ; and Teaching 
natural philosophy, S. R. Thompson. The fol- 
lowing questions were discussed at some length : 
Normal school system of Pennsylvania ; Should 
colleges admit pupils of both sexes? The past, 
present and future of the county superintend- 
ency. Resolutions were adopted commending 
to public favor the Gettysburg Memorial As- 
sociation. The association made several ex- 
cursions to the battlefield in charge of Col. 
McFarland. The most interesting and impres- 
sive of these was a visit to the National Cemetery 
on Wednesday evening, when Major Lee, of 
La Fayette College, who had beeu through this 
battle on General Doubleday’s staff, read the 
address of Abraham Lincoln from the base of 
the monument in National Cemetery.—Vol. 15: 
51-74. Penna. School Journal. . 

1867. Bellefonte, Aug. 6-8. Prest., Wm. 
F. Wyers; Rec. Secy., G. F. McFarland ; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., A. N. Raub. Enrollment, 218. 
Address of welcome, R. M. Magee ; response, 
A. N. Raub. Other addresses were, The analy- 
sis of nature from which to deduct a system of 
education, Gen. John Frazer; The connection 
between the church and teachiny, Rev. Alfred 
Taylor ; and The late supplement to the school 
law, J. P. Wickersham. There was extended 
discussion of the questions, Should we have a 
state board of education and what should be its 
powers? and Compulsory education. A class 
of pupils from the McAllisterville soldiers’ or- 
phan school rendered a programme of recita- 
tions and songs. Papers were read on, The 
institute, county and district, by J. W. Allen, 
with discussion ; Methods of teaching the ety- 
mology of our language, Chas. H. Harding, 
discussed ; and The r lation of manual labor to 
education, Chas. W. Deans. Resolutions were 
adopted commending the establishment of a 
National Educational Department at Washing- 
ton ; insisting on the need of an appropriation 
of $600,000 and a minimum term of six months; 
commending the increasing interest in Sabbath 
schools ; and expressing gratification at the es- 
tablishment and present good management of 
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the soldiers’ orphan schools. Vol. 16: 71-98. | journal says: ‘‘Less of practical result may 








1868. Allentown, Aug. 4-6. Prest., Ed- 
ward Brooks ; Rec. Secy., C. H. Harding ; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. 
Ex. Com., H. S. Jones. Enrollment, 240. Ad- 
dress of welcome by Supt. E. J. Young; re- 
sponses, H. S. Jones, Wm. F. Wyers, ond JoS8. 
Ermentrout. Geo. F. McFarland read a report 
on educational statistics. The change in the 
school law referring to professional and perma- 
nent certificates was discussed at length, also 
the subject of compulsory attendance, and the 
influence of the common schools on correct 
writing and speaking. Addresses were made 
and papers read on, Geographical names of the 
United States, by Thos. C. Porter, Lafayette 
College; The relation of normal school to a 
general system of education, by A. N. Raub, the 
subject being discussed very fully by the asso- 
ciation ; Improvement in supervision of schools, 
by J. C. Gilchrist, followed by discussion; A 
paper on a proposed college bill, by Prof. 
Coppee, followed by discussion ; paper by Miss 
Maria L. Sanford on The greatness of the 
teacher’s work ; State Supt. Wickersham spoke 
of The development of the school work of the 
commonwealth ; S. S. Haldeman on Etymology 
as a means of education; and a report upon 
Boarding Schools, their sphere and duties, by J. 
H. Shumaker, which was discussed. A series of 
resolutions proposed by Dr. Burrowes concern- 
ing the distribution of the State appropriation, 
religious education of youth, school officers, and 
means of securing attendance in the schools, was 
discussed with much interest and unanimously 
adopted. There was an interesting excursion to 
Mauch Chunk and down the Switchback on 
Friday morning after final adjournment of the as- 
sociation, which we recall very pleasantly as if 
but yesterday. Of this meeting Dr. Burrowes 
says in The Journal: ‘‘The exercises were well 
arranged and conducted with a quiet regularity 
and efficiency worthy of all praise; the debates 
were animated and to the point, and there was 
scarcely a moment lost in waiting for some one 
to commence, though nearly all were volun- 
teers.’? Vol. 17: 73-92 and 108-124. 

1869. Greensburg (2), Aug. 10-12. Prest., 
S. S. Jack; Ret. Secy., C. H. Harding and E. 
O. Lyte; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Henry Houck. 
Enrollment, 560. Address of welcome by Rev. 
J. K. Plett; response, Deputy Supt. Houck, 
Wm. F. Wyers, and H. B. Whittington. Papers 
read on, Mental philosophy and its relation to 
the theory of teaching, by J. R. Gaff; Perma- 
nent certificates, by S. D. Ingram, followed by 
extended discussion; Conflict and reform, by 
Rev. W.C. Falconer; The family, the ‘school 
and the church, by C. Cornforth, followed by 
discussion ; Absenteeism as related to crime, by 
J. C. Gilchrist; Civil government, by C. Town- 
send ; School attendance, by H.S. Jones; Must 
the classics be abandoned? by D. S Burns; 
Normal schools, by George W. Fetter; and the 
True Practical, or the relation of science to art, . 
by Thomas H. Burrowes. A resolution was 
offered by Wm. V. Davis on the subject of com- 
pulsory attendance. The committee on perma- 
nent certificates reported a series of resolutions. 
An address was delivered by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, on the Teacher’s Inner Life. The 




















have been attained than was anticipated and 
desired ; still enthusiasm in our work is aroused 
anew by such educational mass meetings. But 
when Houck’s brigade again bears down upon 
the point of attack, we trust the captured town 
may be a trifle larger, not only for the camp 
equipage of field or line offices, but also room 
for knapsack and blanket of the private in the 
ranks.’ Vol. 18: 69-92, 104-114 and 138-144. 

1870. Lancaster (2), Aug.9-11. Prest., H. 
S. Jones; Rec. Sec., J. M. Thomas and G. L. 
Maris ; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., E. 
J. Young; Ch. Ex. Com., Chas. W. Deans. 
Enrollment, 340. Address of welcome by David 
Evans; response by Chas. W. Deans, Wm. F. 
Wyers and Wm. L. Bear. T. C. Taylor gave a 
description of California and the Yosemite Val- 
ley, after which the president in his inaugural 
address discussed the Old and the New in Edu- 
cation. Papers were read on Moral instruction 
in public schools, by Miss Bache ; The prepara- 
tion of American youth for college, by J. H. 
Shumaker, followed by discussion; The read- 
ing of the Bible in the common schools, by 
J. N. Beistle, with discussion; Civil govern- 
ment, by W. J. Milliken ; Education in Europe, 


by Wm. C. Cattell, of Lafayette College; and | 
Temperance and its bearing on the work of the | 


teacher, by Marriott Brosius. Permanent cer- 
tificates, grade of pupils in normal schools, and 


the Bible in school, were the leading subjects | 


of discussion. Vol. 19: 57-88 and 105-120. 
Pennsvlvania School Journal. 

1871. Williamsport (2), Aug. 8-10. Prest., 
A. N. Raub; Rec. Secy., I. S. Geist and Jennie 
Ralston : Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., A. O. Newpher. 
Enrollment, 323. Address of welcome, by A. 
R. Horne; response, A. O. Newpher,G. S. 
Banger, Frank Taylor, J. F. Davis and Henry 
Houck. The inaugural address discussed the 
growth, status and present needs of the school 
system in Pennsylvania. Papers were read by 
Miss Jennie Reighard, on Labor and Rest ; Geo. 
R. Bliss, on The common relation of colleges 
and public schools to liberal education, followed 
by discussion ; Henry C. Hickok, giving an in- 
teresting retrospect of the Pennsylvania school 
system ; Music in the common schools, by Je- 
.rome Hopkins ; Next Step, by S. C. Shortledye; 
Footprints, by Laura M. Parker; Science in 
education, by George Easthurn; and Graded 
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course of study, by Geo. F. McFarland. Dis- | 


cussions were had upon the question of State 
board of examiners and aid to permanent 
teachers, and the advantages a: d disadvantages 
of the law restricting changes in text-books. A 
revised constitution was also adopted. A series 
of resolutions, on the death of Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, was adopted with tributes to his mem- 
ory from leading members of the Association ; 
also upon the death of Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, of 
West Chester, with memorial tributes from 
many friends. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to report a feasible plan for an enduring 
memorial in honor of deceased educators—a 
monument on the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
hurg being suggested. Vol. 20: 65-104, Penna. 
School eg te 

1872. Philadelphia (2), Aug. 20-22. Prest., 
.Henry Houck: Secv., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., 
D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., Geo. L. Maris. 
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Enrollment, 1,116. Address of welcome by 
F. F. Christine; response, A. R. Horne, J. R. 
Sypher, Frank Taylor, and J. P. Wickersham. 
The inaugural address briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of the Association and mentioned certain 
subjects which might with propriety be discussed 
at this meeting. Addresses were delivered by 
Hon. Mr. Mori of Japan ; and B. G. Northrop, 
the latter upon The schools of Europe. At the 
meeting of superintendents the methods of con- 
ducting county institutes was discussed. also the 
benefits of the superintendency, in which Ex- 
Gov. Pollock participated. Papers were read 
by Miss Bailey, on Haps and Mishaps; W. C. 
Cattell, of Lafayette College, on The place that 
should be occupied by the Greek and Latin 
writings of Christian authors in the curriculum 
of the college ; Edward Shippen on Compensa- 
tion of teachers; A. O. Newpher, A board of 
examiners, which was discussed at length ; F. 
A. Allen, Reform in primary teaching; S. K. 
Brobst, English and German in the people’s 
schools ; I. K: Loos, Religion in the schools; 
G. A. Davis, Sunny Teaching ; and Edward H. 
McGill, on Co-education of the sexes, which 
was followed by extended discussion. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the introduction of 
drawing and vocal music into the schools; en- 
dorsing co-education in institutions designed for 
general culture ; and directing the preparation 
of a book containing reports of the several meet- 
ings of the Association, the material to be ob- 
tained from The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Three excursions were made by the Association : 
To Fairmount Park, to Bristol on the Delaware, 
and to Long Branch. The last named was the 
feature of the week. Nearly a thousand ladies 
and gentlemen participated. The Young Men- 
nerchor, sixty members, went with the excur- 
sion, and from time to time enlivened the trip 
with their best music. At Long Branch the ocean 
was seen by many a teacher for the first time. 
In addition to these excursions, which were par- 
ticipated in by the teachers in a body, many in- 
dividual teachers found time to visit Independ- 
ence Hall, the U. S. Mint, the Navy Yard, and 
other places of interest. A report was presented 
from the memorial committee appointed at 
Williamsport, containing an act passed by the 
Legislature permitting the erection of a monu- 
ment upon the Capitol grounds, and providing, 
among other things, for contributions from sup- 
erintendents, teachers and children, and a large 
committee of forty or fifty persons, representing 
as many different counties, was appointed to act 
in the matter. But nothing further was done, 
nor was any report ever made by this committee. 
Vol. 21: 69-111, Penna. School Journal. 
1873. Pittsburg (3), Aug. 12-14. Prest., 
George P. Hays; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., C. H. Ver- 
rill. Enrollment, 467. Address of welcome, 
by W. R. Ford; response, C. H. Verrill. A re- 
port on the superintendency was read by Ed- 
ward Shippen, which was discussed; also the 
question as to the place of high schools in a 
system of public instruction. An interesting 
lecture on Sound as a force, illustrated by ex- 
periments, was delivered by A. A. Breneman. 
Papers were read on Every day logic, Geo. P. 
Hays ; The physical features of the Mississippi 
valley, B. C. Jillson, with discussion ; The best 
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lan for the organization of a township, by H. 
E Jones, discussed at length ; Natural science 
in our schools, Lemuel Amerman, with discus- 
sion; The conflict between science and theology, 
E. A. Wood, with discussion; What can our 
schools do to quicken the public conscience? 
by Edward Brooks, discussed; Our Normal 
school policy, by J. A. Cooper, discussed ; and 
Moral instruction, by E. H. Cook. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending the examination 
of teachers in drawing and vocal music, and 
calling the attention of the authorities to the 
thousands of children not in the schools. The 
Journal says editorially, ‘‘ The discussion on the 
conflict between science and theology was pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, one of the ablest 
that has ever taken place before the Association. 
The excellent papers of Profs. Brooks and Clark 
on moral instruction, and their timely and im- 
pressive presentation of the subject, produced 
an effect which will not soon be forgotten.”’— 
Vol. 22: 67-111, Penna. School Journal. 

1874. Shippensburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
George J. Luckey; Secy., T. H. Douglass ; 
Treas., John Morrow ; Ch. Ex. Com., J. L. Har- 
rison. Enrollment, 157. Address of welcome, 
Geo. P. Beard; response, Jas. L. Harrison. 
Inaugural address, urging the importance of 
moral and physical, as well as intellectual edu- 
cation. At the superintendents’ meetings the 
subject of course of study for ungraded schools 
was discussed. Papers were read on Educa- 
tional antiques, Edward Shippen, with remarks 
by others; Co-education of the sexes, T. J. 
Duncan and E. H. Magill, discussed ; Vocal 
culture in the public schools, J. W. Shoemaker; 
Money value of education, Geo, P. Hays ; 
Geometry, Robert Curry ; Local supervision of 
schools, B. F. Shaub; High schools, M. N. 
Horton ; Standard qualifications of teachers, 
D. E. Kast, discussed; Education under the 
new constitution, J. P. Wickersham; and The 
kindergarten, Elizabeth Peabody. Resolutions 
were adopted urging Legislature to provide for 
an effective system of local supervision, declar- 
ingin favor of uniform text-books, but against 
the appointment of a commission to choose 
such books; favoring such legislation as would 
render primary and advanced schools parts of 
one harmonious whole, and also favoring the 
establishment of a State university ; urging on 
all training schools for teachers the adoption of 
English literature and psychology as part of 
their course of study ; favoring closer local su- 
pervision and the adoption of drawing and 
natural science as part of the common school 
course. Vol. 23 :65-111, School Journal. 

1875. Wilkesbarre, Aug. 10o-12.. Prest., W. 
W. Woodruff; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., 
John Morrow ; Ch. Ex. Com., H. B. Eastburn. 
Enrollment, 284. Address of welcome, Hon. H. 
W. Palmer; response, Hugh B. Eastburn. In- 
augural address, answering objections to our 
school system, discussed. Papers were read on, 
The correlation of preparatory schools and col- 
leges, Rev. D. Copeland; Lessons in manners 
and morals, Maria L. Sanford ; The need of a 
normal school in the fourth district, J. L. Rich- 
ardson, discussed; Industrial drawing, J. V. 
Montgomery ; Civil government, E. A. Angell; 
Industrial education, H. S. Jones; Natural 
science in primary schools, B. C. Jillson, discus- 


J. P. Wickersham; Secy., 





sion; Physical training in public schools, Lelia 
E. Patridge, discussed; College and normal 
school discipline, E. B. Fairfield, discussed; Or- 
ganization of the educational forces in society, 
Wm. S. Schofield; Spelling, F. A. March ; 
Teaching English literature, Esther Trimble ; 
Course of study for ungraded schools, Jesse 
Newlin, discussed; and Pennsylvania at the cen- 
tennial exposition of 1876, J. P. Wickersham. 
Resolutions were adopted commending normal 
schools already in operation and asking the es- 
tablishing of one in each of the districts where 
it has not yet been organized; favoring moral 
instruction as an integral part of the school 
course; favoring the adoption of industrial draw- 
ing in the common schools; recommending to 
superintendents the making of written composi- 
tion a part of the examination for certificates; 
favoring the introduction of physical training 
and civil government into the common schools; 
and recommending the study of moral phil- 
osophy in normal schools. Vol. 24: 65-113, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

1876. West Chester (2), Aug. 8-10. Prest., 
J. P. McCaskey ; 
Treas., John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., George 
lL. Maris. Enrollment, 309. Address of wel- 
come, R. T. Cornwell; response, A. N.. Raub. 
Inaugural address, the Centennial and its lessons 
for American teachers. Papers as follows: State 
normal schools, with discussion; Technical 
schools in the system; County and local super- 
vision, B. F. Shaub, with discussion ; The new 
era in public schools, F. A. Allen, discussed ; 
Physical training, Lelia E. Patridge ; School- 
room stimulants, E. T. Jeffers ; Kindergartens, 
Miss E. M. Coe; Teachers’ institutes, H. B. 
Eastburn ; and Woman asa school officer, Miss 
H. E. Holcomb. Resolutions were adopted 
providing for a committee to suggest certain 
changes in the normal school system, to publish 
their report and urge the legislature to consider 
and act upon it; requesting a published report 
of educational exhibit at the Exposition ; pro- 
viding for a committee to prepare a plan for 
closer supervision of schools and present same 
to the legislature ; recommending cities, towns 
and boroughs, to elect at their institutes five or 
more delegates to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion ; urging teachers to introduce physical 
training into their schools ; that only the ele- 
ments of grammar should be taught in common 
schools, and time be given to letter writing and 
other composition work; and recommending 
superintendents to examine in written expres- 
sion of thought as well as upon technical gram- 
mar. An interesting feature of this meeting was 
the presence of commissioners of education 
from several foreign countries, who were then 
studying our system at the Centennial. These 
gentlemen represented France, Brazil and 
Hungary.—Vol. 25: 91-141, School Journal. 

1877. Erie, Aug. 7-9. Prest. George L. 
Maris, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John Mor- 
row, Ch. Ex. Com. R. K. Buehrle. Enroll- 
ment, 192. Address of welcome, H. S. Jones; re- 
sponse, R. K. Buehrle. Inaugural address upon 
a thorough and efficientsystem of public schools, 
followed by extended discussion. Papers were 
read on The relation of colleges to common 
schools, T. G. Apple; Pedagogical museums, S. 
P. May; Resolutions laid over at West Chester, 
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D. M. Sensenig, discussed ; Teachers’ personal 
culture, A. H. Caughey; Teachers’ tenure of 
office, V. G. Curtis, with discussion; Physical 
training, H. C. Missimer; County institutes, 
George P. Hays, with discussion ; The educa- 
tional problem among the German element, 
Samuel A. Baer, with discussion. Resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the movement for a 
state university ; proposing the establishment 
of a state pedagogical museum ; recommending 
instruction in high school branches at county 
institutes ; endorsing the establishment of high 
schools. Vol. 26: 67-117, School Journal. 

1878. Reading (2), July 23-25. Prest. Wm. 
N. Aiken, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. George P. Hays. En- 
rollment, 248. Address of welcome by J. H. 
Jacobs ; response, Geo. P. Hays. The inaugu- 
ral address noted some vulnerable points in our 
school system with suggestions as to improve- 
ment, and was discussed at length. Miss L. E. 
Patridge lectured on Practical methods of phy- 
sical culture in schools, and Miss Maria L. 
Sanford on The labor question, both of which 
elicited considerable discussion. I. N. Hays 
delivered an address on Education in morals 
and religion, and Daniel Ermentrout on The 
responsibility of the teacher. Papers were read 
on, Education concerning political duties, L. H. 
Bugbee, with discussion; Co-operative adult 
education, Wm. S. Schofield ; Reform in En- 
glish spelling, R. H. Carothers ; Kindergarten 
work in the common schools, Rachel S. Walk; 
Compulsory education; J. S. Ermentrout, dis- 
cussed ; and The educational work, Hiester Cly- 
mer. Vol. 27: 74-123, School Journal. 

1879. Owing to the fact that the National 
Educational Associatlon met in Philadelphia 
this year, no session of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held, so that as large attendance 
as possible from Pennsylvania might be had at 
the National meeting. 

1880. York, July 27-29, Prest., B. F. 
Shaub; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., John 
Morrow ; Ch. Ex. Com., N. C. Schaeffer. En- 
rollment, 124. Address of welcome, Hon. John 
Gibson ; response, Nathan C. Schaeffer. Inaug- 
ral address, ‘‘A Retrospect, and Some Cautions,” 
with extended discussion. A memorial address 
on Prof. F. A. Allen by J. H. French, and on 
Prof. J. W. Shoemaker by Geo. P. Beard ; these 
addresses were followed by tributes to the mem- 
ory of the deceased by members of the associa- 
tion. There was also an extended discussion of 
natural science in the schools, Papers were 
read on Moral training, Jennie V. Johnston, dis- 
cussed ; Teachers’ studies and degrees, E. O. 
Lyte; Use and abuse of examinations, M. H. 
Richards, with extended discussion; Nature 
and extent of the teacher’s responsibility, J. W. 
Danenhower ; Women vs. men as teachers, Dr. 
John S. Stahr; Star study, J. D. Pyott, with il- 
lustrations on screen; Esthetics in the school 
room, Mayne B. Archer, discussed ; and Merits 
and defects of our system of county institutes, 
S. H. Prather, discussed. Vol. 29: 87-143, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1881. Washington, July 26-28. Prest. 
Jesse Newlin, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. Henry Houck. Enroll- 
ment, 385. Address of welcome, by Prest. E. 
W. Mouck, response, Deputy Supt. Houck. 








The inaugural address, a review of the past with 
its lesson for the future as to what is best to be 
done and taught, occasioned considerable discus- 
sion. An eloquent lecture on The Hero, recog- 
nized and unrecognized, by C. T. Steck, was 
warmly applauded. There was also an illus- 
trated Lape on the Yellowstone Park. A class 
exercise in rapid calculation by ten pupils from 
a Pittsburgh school won hearty applause in re- 
cognition of their rapid and accurate work. 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge gave an account of her 
visits to the Quincy schools, and Dr. Wicker- 
sham, of education in the South. State Supt. 
Higbee delivered an address ; also I. S. Geist, in 
memory of Prof. S. S. Haldeman; Geo. P. Ful- 
ton, in memory of Andrew Burtt, and S. A. 
Paer, in memory of John S. Ermentrout. Re- 
marks were made by members of the association 
and appropriate resolutions adopted. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: Mental science as the 
basis of teaching, J. C. Dolan; What are our 
young people reading? J. B. Young; Teachers’ 
studies, examinations and degrees, by E. O. 
Lyte; Appliances and apparatus for elementary 
teaching, J. A. Cooper; Relation of innocent 
pupils to crime in school, J. H. Shumaker; 
Needed legislation, J. Q. Stewart, discussed at 
length; A plea for the study of esthetics, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer; The high school question, 
by L. H. Durling; and Mistakes of our present 
schools, A. M. Gow, discussed. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring the establishment of high 
schools in every district, and urging the support 
of normal schools. Vol. 30: 81-131, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

1882. Pottsville (2), July5-7. Prest., J. P. 
Andrews ; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com., S. A. Bear. Enroll- 
ment, 488. Addresses of welcome by B. F. Pat- 
terson and Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing ; response, 
S. A. Baer. A class from the Indian school at 
Carlisle and another from Pittsburg added 
greatly to the interest of the meeting by their 
work on the platform. About one hundred 
members, by invitation of the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, visited their coal mines. Papers 
were read on, Manners for little folks, Mary A. 
McCay; Education and culture, E. T. Jeffers ; 
Organization of primary schools, A. J. Davis; 
Primary teaching, Harriet I. Bruckhart, dis- 
cussed ; The province of our model schools, 
Mary E. Speakman ; Teachers and temperance, 
Anna Buckbee; Ideal normal school course, D. 
C. Thomas, with extended discussion ; Energy, 
Sarah A McCool; Science in the elementary 
schools, N. H. Schenck. Resolutions were 
adopted advising employment of persons of 
large experience and culture as primary teach- 
ers; recommending instruction as to the nature 
of alcohol and its effects on the body ; favoring 
the adoption of a prohibition amendment to the 
constitution ; and urging a revision of the school 
law. Vol. 31: 81-130, School Journal. 

1883. Williamsport (3), July 10-12. Prest. 
Nathan C. Shaeffer, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, 
Treas. John Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. Henr 
Houck. Enrollment, 450. Addresses of wel- 
come by Sam]. Transeau, C. S. Riddell and 
Mayor Parsons; response, Henry Houck. The 
inaugural address considered the training of the 
will. A tribute to the memory of Miss G. B. 
Robertson, of West Pittston, was read by Mary 
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J. Carr, followed by R. M. McNeal in a short 
address. Supt. James MacAllister addressed 
the Association on education generally, and was 
followed by Dr. Geo. W. Atherton on the kind 
of education demanded by the times. The 
principles and philosophy of teaching was the 
subject of an address by Prest. J. D. Moffat. of 
Washington «nd Jefferson College, who was 
followed by State Supt. E. E. Higbee. Papers 
were read as follows: Reading in our public 
schools, Frances Boice ; Our normal schools and 
their defects, A. N. Raub, with extended dis- 
cussion; Culture derived from science, Isaac 
Sharpless; Scientific temperance in public 
schools, Narcissa E. White; Defects in our 
system of graded schools, Thomas M. Balliet, 
discussed; Criticisms on modern methods, 
Sarah Burns; Supplementary reading, George 
J. Luckey, and The next step, J. P. Wickersham. 
Resolutions were adopted on the death of J. W. 
Danenhower, of Minersville, and E. T. Burgan ; 
also favoring instruction in scientific temper- 
ance in the schools. Vol. 32: 81-123, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

1884. Meadville(2), July 8-10. Prest. Sam- 
uel A. Baer, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
John Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. George J. Luckey, 
Enrollment, 303. Address of welcome by Hon. 
Pearson Church; response, H. E. Brooks. In- 
augural address, Education and Labor, discussed 
atlength. Address on Education at the South, 
Dr. A. D. Mayo; lecture, Boys and girls, nice 
and naughty, or the pendulum of life, Col. Geo. 
W. Bain; A minister of education at Washing- 
ton, State Supt. E. E. Higbee. Papers were read 
on, Temperance in the public schools, Mrs. L. 
D. Douglass ; The new education, R. K. Buehrle, 
with discussion; Light and Sight, J. Tingley, 
discussion ; Literary spirit in our schools, D. H. 
Wheeler. Resolutions adopted recommending 
a law making the teaching of physiology with 
reference to the effects of alcohol compulsory ; 
the publication of a new edition of Pennsylvania 
School Architecture; the more general intro- 
duction of drawing and vcal music into schools ; 
and some provision of law for bringing under 
instruction the children of the State not now 
attending school. An excursion to Conneaut 
Lake and a social evening at Liberty Hall added 
to the enjoyment of this meeting. Vol. 33 : 97- 
124, Penna School Journal. 

1885. Harrisburg (3), July 7-9. Prest. 
John Morrow, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
S. F. Hoge, Ch. Ex. Com. J. Q. Stewart. En- 
rollment, 548. Addresses of welcome, R. M. 
McNeal, L. O. Foose; response, Nathan C. 
Schacffer. Inaugural address on needed im- 
provements in our school system. Addresses 
were also delivered by Gov. Pattison, and Hon. 
E. FE. White, on The question of the hour; J. 
D. Moffat, Essentials of successful teaching ; J. 
T. Rothrock, The relation of the American 
forests to American prosperity ; and The early 
history of the Association, J. P. Wickersham, 
Col. Russell Conwell lectured on ‘‘Acres of 
Diamonds.’’ Papers were read on The moral 
value of genuine intellectual work, T. M. Bal- 
liet; Industrial feature of education, C. A. 
Riddle; Local institutes, J. M. Coughlin; 
Science of mind and art of teaching, E. T. Jef- 
fers ; Hygienic teaching in the public schols, 
Tillie S. Booz; Normal Diplomas, D. J. Waller, 
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with discussion; and Teachers’ examinations, 
Geo. J. Luckey, discussion. Resolutions adop- 
ted expressing sympathy with Gen. Grant, de- 
claring it the duty of teachers to abstain from 
the use of tobacco, deploring the custom of re- 
examining teachers holding professional and 
permanent certificates, and recommending the 
establishment of teachers’ libraries in different 
parts of the State. Vol. 34: 83-132, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1886. Allentown (2), July 6-9. Prest. John 
Q. Stewart, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. R. F. Hoffecker. En- 
rollment, 620. Addresses of welcome, J. O. 
Knauss, L. B. Landis, W. K. Ruhe; response, 
R. F. Hoffecker. Inaugural address on Tem- 
perance in its relation to education. Memorial 
address on Prof. J. V. Montgomery by I. S. 
Geist ; Supt. Chas. S. Riddle, by Chas. Lose; 
and Wm. H. Dill, by D. S. Boyer. Papers 
were read on Defects in the Pennsylvania school 
laws, by D. B. Case, with discussion ; Teachers’ 
reading circles, H. H. Spayd, discussed ; The 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania, George 
M. Philips, discussion ; The study of birds in 
the public schools, E. L. Kemp; Discipline as 


‘a factor in the school work, J. P. Wickersham ; 


The relation of the college to the public school, 
M. H. Richards ; The study of geology, Geo. 
A. Ashburner ; Primary work, Jessie Llewellyn, 
with-discussion ; Relation of the teacher to the 
public, Eva D. Kellogg ; and The high school 
question, R. M. Streeter, discussed. Resolu- 
tions were adopted commending the law making 
compulsory the teaching of temperance physi- 
ology and hygiene; and recommending a law 
making attendance at county institutes com- 
pulsory. The music furnished by the Choral 
Union of Allentown was unusually fine. Vol. 
34 : 83-134, Penna School’ Journal. 

1887. Clearfield, July 7-9. Prest. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S$. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. B. C. Youngman. En- 
rollment, 438. Addresses of welcome, Matt 
Savage, Wm. A. Wallace; response, E. O. Lyte; 
Inaugural address, relation of common school 
training to labor, and labor a valuable means of 
education ; Lecture on The Earth, Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall, and ‘‘On the Wing,” A A. Wil- 
letts; Address in memory of Supt. C. D. 
Arird, by Prof. A. B. Miller. Papers were read 
on, Commissioned assistants to Superintendents, 
by J. H. Hamilton; How drawing should be 
taught, D. R. Augsburg, with discussion ; The 
object of examinations in graded schools, H. S. 
Jones, discussed ; County institutes, John T. 
Daniel; Resources and industries of Pennsylva- 
nia, D. J. Waller; What shall we drink? D. T. 
Reiley; Practical and scientific physiology, 
Thos. H. Dinsmore; Reading, elocution, ora- 
tory, Miss A. L. Radford; and Scientific Tem- 
perance instruction, Mary H. Hunt. New Con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted. Vol. 35 : 83-132, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1888. Scranton (2), July 3-5. Prest. Matt. 
Savage, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. George W. Weiss. En- 
rollment, 435. Addresses of welcome, Mayor 
Ripple and Col. J. A. Price; response, E. E. 
Higbee. Inaugural address, educational quali- 
fications for the right of suffrage. Address by 
Hon. T. V. Powderly. Papers were read on 
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Free text-books, by J. P. Wickersham ; Primary 
work, its purposes and its character, Miss E. M. 
Reed ; The American university, J. W. Heston ; 
Temperament in education, Jerome Allen; The 
beautiful as a factor in education, Edward 
Brooks; Education and heredity, Dr. J, H. 
Harris, with extended discussion ; Education vs. 
crime, J. S. Walton ; Teachers’ tenure of office, 
L. S. Shimmell, discussed ; District superintend 
ency, J. W. Sturdevant ; Manual training, Dr. 
A. H. Fetterolf. Resolutions adopted favorin 
district supervision, free text-books, manual an 
industrial training, and endorsing the normal 
schools. Vol. 36: 73-118, School Journal, 
1889. Altoona (2), Julyg-11. Prest. E. F. 
Higbee, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. H. Michener. Enroll. 
ment, 348. Address of welcome, Mayor E. H: 
Turner; responses, David S. Keck, J. M. Berkey, 
A. G. C. Smith. Inaugural address on The 
needs of the school system. Lecture, The 
labor problem, Hon. R. G. Horr. Eulogy on 
W. B. Bodenhorn, by J. W. Snoke, with re- 
marks by Henry Houck. Needed legislation 
was one of the subjects of discussion. Fine ex- 
hibit made of school work done in several cities. 
Papers were read on, The training teacher, 
Sarah M. Row; The training school, Mrs. T. 
B. Noss, discussed at length; District super- 
vision, Geo. W. Weiss; Industrial education, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer; Primary methods, Anna 
McCormick; Industrial education, R. W. Mc- 
Claughrey; The school principal, G. D. M. 
Eckels and J. A. Myers; The present condition 
of the common school teacher’s vocation and 
how to improve it, D. M. Sensenig, discussed. 
Resolutions were adopted on the death of Supt. 
Bodenhorn; and recommending industrial edu- 
cation as a branch of instruction, and the use of 
the increased appropriation for supplying addi- 
tional apparatus and increasing salaries to 
teachers. Vol. 38: 77-124, School Journal. 
$90. Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. Prest. 
R. M. McNeal, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
ldavid S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. T. A. Snyder, 
Enrollment, 376. Addresses of welcome, E. M. 
Hyde, L. H. Barber; responses, Saml. Hamil- 
ton, E. Mackey, D. A. Harman. Lecture, 
Heroes and heroism, Jas. Hedley ; and Saul of 
Tarsus, Geo. R. Wendling. Papers were read 
on, The educational pendulum, T. A. Smith; 
The emotional in education, E. W. Aumiller; 
The work of to-day, J. M. Coughlin ; The need 
of moral training in our schools, R. M. Mc- 
Neal; The new education, Edward Brooks; 
The schools of to-morrow, A. E. Winship; 
Esthetic gymnastics, Sara B. Barber; Exhibits 
of school work in high school, A. G. C. Smith; 
Form study and drawing; Is German educa- 
tion better than ours? T. B. Noss, discussed ; 
School libraries, L. E. McGinnes ; The work 
of a principal, C. F. Foster and N. M. Fen- 
nerman ; The new and the old in education, 
Jesse Dalrymple; Training for citizenship, 
education of the will, E. Mackey; Heredity 
and environment, Z. X. Snyder. Resolu- 
tions were adopted endorsing the movement 
for a State convention of school directors ; 
favoring the enactment of a law providing for 
district supervision ; deprecating the action of 
boards in using the increased State appropria- 
tion for reducing taxation. The closing exer- 
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cises of the Association were held at Glen 
Onoko, which was beautifully illuminated for 
the occasion. A most impressive feature of this 
meeting was the memorial session in honor of 
Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee, late State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. It was a sol- 
emn occasion on which his near friends and 
close associates in the school work bore wonder- 
ful testimony to his simplicity and greatness ; 
his varied attainments and his splendid scholar- 
ship; his modesty, courtesy, patience, tender- 
ness, generosity, whatever qualities contribute 
to the rarest and finest personality; to his un- 
failiug self-sacrifice in the cause of the schools, 
and to the uplifting influence of his teaching 
and example upon the profession throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania. On motion of J. P. 
McCaskey, a memorial committee was appointed 
which solicited contributions to a memorial 
fund, and during the year that followed placed 
a noble tomb of granite at his grave at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, a bust of bronze in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, and 
printed 10,000 copies of a large memorial vol- 
ume and 12,000 copies of a life-size memorial 
portrait of Dr. Higbee. The members of this 
committee were J. P. McCaskev, M. J. Brecht, 
M. G. Brunbaugh, George M. Philips, and H. 
W. Fisher. The cost of this memorial was over 
five thousand dollars, of which four thousand 
was contributed by the superintendents, teach- 
ers aud schools of the State. Vol. 38: 87-146, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1891. Bedford, July 7-9. Prest. George 
M. Philips, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. H. W. Fisher. Enro'l- 
ment, 495. Addresses of welcome, Hon. John 
Reynolds, Hon. J: H. Longenecker ; response, 
C. A. Babcock. Inaugural address, A quarter 
of acentury of public education in Pennsylvania. 
Address upon present method of licensing teach- 
ers, B. C. Youngman, discussion; on Patrick 
Henry, L. I. Handy; and on the Yellowstone 
and Yosemite, J. O. Wilson. Governor Patti- 
son and Ex-Gov. Beaver addressed the Associa- 
tion. Papers were read as follows: Report of 
Dr. Higbee Memorial Committee, J. P. McCas- 
key; Thestudy of history as a preparation for 
citizenship, Anna Lyle ; The academic side of 
normal school training, A. E. Maltby and L. S. 
Shimmell, with extended discussion ; Scientific 
temperance instruction, Lelia A. Cooper ; The 
teacher of the twentieth century, Edw. H. Ma- 
gill; University extension, George R. James ; 
A retrospective view of the work of the associa- 
tion, George L. Maris, H. S. Hockenberry ; 
and Pennsylvania school attendance, by J. Q. 
Stewart. During the memorial exercises -in 
honor of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Messrs. A, R. 
Byerly, George M. Philips, J. A. M. Passmore, 


John Morrow, I. S. Geist, Henry Houck, J. D. 


Pyott, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd united in bear- 
ing testimony to his rare personal qualities and 
to that high order of executive ability which 
has done so much to place the system of 
the state on its present firm basis. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed upon the Wicker- 
sham Memorial fund: John A. M. Passmore- 
M. G. Brumbaugh, J. D. Pyott, H. W. Fishe- 
and Elizabeth Lloyd. Resolutions adopted 
recommending increase of the State appropria- 
tion until half the cost of the schools shall be 
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paid by the State, but that the amount appropri- 
ated by the State to any given district shall in 
uo case exceed the amount of school tax raised 
by the said district ; endorsing the university 
extension movement ; and recommending that 
the office of national commissioner of education 
be made a cabinet ition. Vol. 40 : 89-148, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

1 - Beaver Falls, July 5-7. Prest. E. 
O. Lyte, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. LL. S. Shimmell. En- 
rollment, 621. Addresses of welcome, Burgess 
S. E. Critchlow, J. R. Martin, Esq., Prest. Wm. 
P. Johnston, of Geneva College; response, E. 
E. Miller. Inaugural address, Some present 
needs of the public schools ; lecture, ‘‘To and 
Fro in London,” John R. Clarke ; class exercise, 
conducted by Elizabeth Fundenberg, showed 
what first-year pupils can do. Prof. Handy 
lectured on Success in life, and State Supt. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., on the End and the Means in 
public education. An extra session, with a pro- 
gramme of music and recitations, by the people 
of Beaver Falls, was thoroughly enjoyed. Papers 
were read on, Help for schools in poor districts, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, discussed at length ; Draw- 
ing in the public schools, H. T. Bailey ; Educa- 
tional progress, T. J. Chapman; The high 
school from the college president’s standpoint, 
Dr. J. D. Moffat, Washington and Jefferson ; 
Scientific temperance instruction, is it accom- 
plishing its object? Alice G. Myers, discussed ; 
A scheme of education, W. D. Moore; What 
should be the proportion of male and female 
teachers in the public schools? Anna Buckbee, 
discussed ; The Pennsylvania schools at the 
Columbia exposition, H. V. Hotchkiss, dis- 
cussed. Resolutions adopted favoring the 
preparation, by the State Department, of ques- 
tions for applicants for permanent certificates ; 
recommending a minimum termof eight months, 
a minimum salary of $30, and the distribution of 
State aid in  sooperton. to taxation ; favoring 
compulso ucation, limiting the number of 
provisional certificates granted to one person to 
three such certificates; and recommending the 
increase of the State Superintendent’s salary to 
$5000. Vol. 41 : 93-134, School Journal. 

1893. There was no meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association held this year. It was 
thought that-all teachers who travel and all 
superintendents would wish to spend as much 
time as possible at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, without demand upon their 
time and means from the State Association. 

1894. Media, July 3-5. Prest. Samuel 
Hamilton, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. A. G. C. Smith. En- 
rollment, 472. Address of welcome, Col. A. K. 
McClure ; response, R. K. Buehrle. Inaugural 
address, Defects in school system and remedies 
suggested. Address on The empire of the Czar, 
by Charles Emory Smith. Discussion of de- 
partmental instruction and use of charts and 
apparatus. Papers read on, What can be seen 
in Philadelphia, J. A. M. Passmore ; Report of 
commissioner of forestry, Dr. J. T. Rothrock ; 
Physical culture, A. D. Pinkham; Elemen 
science, S. C. Schmucker ; First steps in read- 
ing, Mrs. R. S. Pollard, with reply by J. L. 
Snyder ; The report of the commiittee of ten, 
E. T. Jeffers, Chas. De Garmo; The great ten- 





dencies in modern education, Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer; Physical culture, Louisa C. Preece; Pa- 
triotism, I. K. Witmer; Teaching agriculture 
in the common schools, John Hamilton ; School 
hygiene, S. D. Risley ; Art in education, Miss 
W. Seegmiller. Resolutions were adopted rec- 
ommending the repeal of the law forbidding the 
urchase of school library books with school 
unds; and urging that the appropriation to 
any district should not exceed the amount of 
money raised for school purposes in the said 
district. The evening reception at the Halde- 
man house and the excursion to the Pennsyl- 
vania School for Feeble-minded Children at 
Elwyn, were very interesting features of this 
meeting. Vol. 42: 91-149, School Journal. 
1895. Mt. Gretna, July 2-4. Prest. E. T. 
Jeffers, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. Geo. W. Hull. Enroll- 
ment, 634. Addresses of welcome, Gen. J.P. S. 
Gobin, Dr. A. B. Stewart; response, Thos. 
Farquhar, Wm. Noetling. Inaugural address 
on The co-ordination of educational work. The 
story of Savonarola, by Dr. Wm. H. Crawford. 
The following subjects were discussed: Co- 
ordinatron of courses of study, and The report 
of the committee on high schools. Report was 
presented by Col. J. A. M. Passmore, chairman 
of the Wickersham memorial committee, show- 
ing $1,070 as the amount contributed to the 
fund. This was afterwards increased to over 
$1200. The faculty of the Chautauqua were pres- 
ent at one of the sessions and gave an outline of 
the work of the Chautauqua in its different de- 
partments. Papers were read on Physical cul- 
ture and physical training in the public schools, 
Amanda Stout, discussed ; Limitations of kin- 
dergarten work, D. A. Harman ; Ideal primary 
school course, Addison Jones, with discussion ; 
Qualifications of high school teachers, S. H. 
Dean, discussed; Are our public schools meet- 
ing the demand of the hour? Frank S. Miller, 
discussed ; School grading and promotion, W. 
J. Shearer, discussed; Child-study, Lightner 
Witmer; How to test the quality of a teacher’s 
work, M. J. Brecht, with discussion ; The atti- 
tude of the superintendent toward the profes- 
sional certificate, A. G. C. Smith, discussed ; 
Scholarship of normal graduates, John Morrow; 
Professional training in normal schools, D. C. 
Murphy ; The ideal course of study for the high 
school, C. A. Babcock; Report on legislation, 
J. Q. Stewart ; Natural science in the schools, 
H. F. Bitner. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending each county institute to elect a legis- 
lative committee. The following committee was 
appointed to provide for a suitable memorial to- 
commemorate the public services of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, first president of this body and 
the most noted name in connection with the 
school work of the State: Messrs. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Nathan C. Schaeffer, M. J. Brecht, 
George M. Philips and George J. Luckey. The 
plan of the proposed memorial was submitted, 
and, upon its i ager by the Association, Dep- 
uty Supt. Houck said of it: ‘‘It is the most 
important thing of the session—worth all the 
rest--and it will last when all the rest has been 


forgotten.” Vol. 43: 93-145, Pennsylvania 
Cenees Lontaet- 
1896. Bloomsburg, July 14-16. Prest. A. 


G.C. Smith, Secy. J.P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
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S. Keck, Ch: Ex. Com. J. P. Welsh. Enroll- 
ment, 331. Address of welcome, J. C. Brown; 
responses, Henry Houck, C. E. Reber. In- 
augural address, Preparation for the teacher’s 
work and means of improving the school sys- 
tem. Address on Mistaken views of education, 
by Lincoln Hulley. Papers were read on, Psy- 
chology of number practically i Wm. 
Noetling and W. N. Ehrhart, with discussion; 
The county institute, D. J. Waller and T. B. 
Harrison, discussed at length; Public school 
vocal music, T. L. Gibson; Physical culture, 
May Ermentrout; Relation of the normal school 
to the public school, G. M. D. Eckels, D. F. 
Fortney, with discussion; Ways and means of 
improving teachers now in office, R. K. Buehrle 
and W. A. Beer; Qualities of the soil, Margaret 
McCloskey; Nature studies in primary schools, 
Ida S. MacMullen; and Graded work in rural 
schools, J. M. Berkey, discussed. Reports were 
presented by the Wickersham and Burrowes 
Memorial committees and the Legislative com- 
mittee. An address by Gov. Hastings and a re- 
ception given by the citizens of Bloomsburg to 
the Association were features of this meeting. 
Resolutions adopted endorsing the work of the 
memorial committees; recommending the pen- 
sioning of teachers for long continued service in 
the public schools; that normal schools be made 
more strictly professional schools; the establish- 
ment of township high-schools and townshi 
supervision; providing for a committee to dra 
a uniform course of study for ungraded schools; 
and urging that each district be required to raise 
by taxation an amount equal to the State appro- 
priation to that district. A noble portrait 
of Dr. Burrowes heavily framed in gold, de- 
signed for the Department of Public Instruction 
at Harrisburg, graced the chapel during the 
sessions of the Association. Vol. 45: 95-155, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1897. New Castle, July 11-13. Prest. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas, 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. Q. Stewart. 
Enrollment, 424. Addresses of welcome, J. A. 
Gardner, Rev. H. G. Dodds, J. W. Canon ; re- 
sponses, Geo. W. Hull, A. R. Horne, J. R. Burns. 
Inaugural address upon the Limitation of organ- 
ization in school work. Lectureon ‘‘ The fellow 
who wins,” by Dr. H. S. Jordan ; and The race 
problem in the South, by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Paperson, The Teacher, real and ideal, W. 
C. Robinson, discussed ; “The educational o 
portunities of western Pennsylvania, R. G. 
Ferguson; The child’s motive an_ essential 
factor in education, Anna Buckbee, discussed ; 
The emotional element in education, M. G. 
Brumbaugh ; A glance backward, H. C. Missi- 
mer; The personality of the teacher, J. Y. 
McKinney ; and memory work, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. Resolutions were adopted expressing 
regret at the defeat of the bill to make seven 
months the minimum school term ; protesting 
against the reduction of the appropriation ; and 
favoring the establishment of district high 
schools. The Wickersham memorial committee 
reported the purchase of several hundred dollars 
worth of books for the Wickersham Library. 
The final report of the Dr. Burrowes memorial 
committee was presented by J. P. McCaskey. 
This memorial includes a tablet of black onyx 
and gold in St. James Church, Lancaster, a 





noble tomb of Quincy granite in the Church- 
ard, and 15,000 copies of a life-size portrait, etc. 

e cost was over $4,000, the amountof cash re- 
ceived about $3,000. On motion of Dr. George 
W. Hull $100 was appropriated towards this 
deficit, but this cositibattos was used by the 
chairman to replace in the School Department 
the portraits of Drs. Burrowes and Higbee 
which were destroyed when the State Capitol 
was burned. The question of money was 
never discussed in either the Dr. Higbee or the 
Dr. Burrowes memorial committee, the chair- 
man having volunteered at the beginning to 
make good the deficit in either case. So that 
while there is no balance, thereare no debts, and 
a good work has been done. The total amount 
received by Mr. McCaskey, who was chairman 
of both committees, in aid of the Dr. Higbee 
and Dr. Burrowes memorial funds, not includ- 
ing his own contributions nor those of two or 
three others credited but not paid, was $7192.27. 
The total cost of these memorials, including the 
noble window in the new Y. M. C. A. building 
in Lancaster to the memory of Drs. Burrowes 
and Higbee, with accompanying portraits, has 
been over $10,000, Of this window, which is 
very large, being 9% by 12 feet in size, Dr. A. E. 
Winship says, in the N. E. Journal of Education: 
“The central figure shows an ecclesiastical crown 
of sparkling gems surmounted by a Maltese 
cross set with brilliant jewels. It was made by 
Redding, Baird & Co., of Boston, who had it on 
exhibition for a time, and thousands visited 
their establishment to enjoy the elegance of the 
brilliant setting. It contains probably a thousand 
jewels, and is one of the most beautiful windows 
ever madein honor of educators.” Vol. 46: 
45589. Penna. School Journal. 

1898. Bellefonte (2), July 5-7. Prest. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose, 
Enrollment, 221. Addresses of welcome, D. F. 
Fortney, James A. Beaver; response, J. A. M. 
Passmore. Inaugural address, An educational 
struggle in colonial Pennsylvania. Papers read 
on Rural schools, their past and future, H. S. 
Putnam, with discussion; Memory work in 
literature, J. P. McCaskey, with discussion ; 
Education for citizenship, T. P. Stevenson ; 
Public education under a republican system of 
government, Dr. Geo. W. Atherton ; True func- 
tion of the high school in the public school 
system, W. W. Kelchner ; Music in the schools 
Wm, L. Tomlins; Future of the kindergarten, 
Georgia Allison ; Co-operation of school boards 
with the kindergarten associations, Miss L. 
Macfarlane ; The spirit of the kindergarten in 
the primary school, Letitia P. Wilson; Child- 
study in relation to the kindergarten, Elizabeth 
Culp. The Stevens memorial committee re- 

rted in favor of placing the memorial portrait 
of Thaddeus Stevens in the State department, 
the normal schools, and the offices of superin- 
dents, and recommended an appropriation of 
$175 by the association to on the work, 
under the direction of J. P. McCaskey. The 
report after some discussion was adopted. The 
Wickersham memorial committee reported that 
the library had been purchased and placed in 
an alcove in the State Library, with a balance 
in the treasury of $319.15. It has since been 
removed to the new rooms of the Department 
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of Public Instruction. The list of books oc- 
pie same more than six pages of Vol. 47, Penna. 
School Journal (57-63) and is mainly a duplicate 
of the order for choice pedagogical and other 
works made by Dr. Brumbaugh for the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The suggestion was made 
to invest $300 and with the income of this fund 
to purchase new books from time to time. The 
report was accepted and the committee re- 
elected. On Wednesday afternoon the associa- 
tion made a visit to State College. Prest. Geo. 
W. Atherton welcomed the members, regretting 
the absence, at this vacation time, of so large a 
number of persons who are connected with the 
college. Dr. Philips replied to Dr. Atherton, 
after which the members dispersed in all direc- 
tions to enjoy the privileges offered by the large 
farm and grounds and the many departments of 
the college, until the bell called them to the 
Armory where lunch was served, followed by 
some very pleasant after-dinner speeches, after 
which the association returned to Bellefonte. 
Vol. 47 : 47-99, Penna. School Journal. 

1899. Gettysburg (2), July 4-6. Prest. E. 
Mackey ; Secy. J. P. McCaskey ; Treas. D. S. 
Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. Enroll- 
ment, 258. Address of welcome, Dr. H. W. 
McKnight ; response, J. Q. Stewart. American- 
ism Triumphant, address by Hon. Mariott Bro- 
sius. Inaugural address, The purpose of the 
meeting ; Development of the federal principle, 
Dr. John H. Harris ; Can a better attitude of the 
people of Pennsylvania toward education be se- 
cured, and how? D. J. Waller. Papers were 
read on Institutes in the twentieth century, 
Jane P. Rushmore ; Equalization of school op- 
portunity, S. H. Dean ; How compulsory edu- 
cation works in Allegheny City, John Morrow; 
Some practical reasons why the Kindergarten 
law should be made effective, Letitia P. Wilson ; 
What Pennsylvania has done for the nation, J. 
S. Walton ; What Pennsylvania has done edu- 
cationally, M. G. Brumbaugh and Henry Houck; 
Truants and incorrigibles, Dora Keene ; Chil- 
dren’s rights, M. G. Benedict ; In memory of 
Martin Gantz, J. Q. Stewart. A view ‘ahead, 
Lydia Kirby ; Some things I would like to see, 
E. T. Jeffers. Tribute to the memory of Henry 
C. Hickok, by J. P. McCaskey, who suggested 
that the association order a portrait similar to 
those of other State Superintendents to be 
— in the Department. It was so ordered. 

he Wickersham memorial committee reported 
a balance in the treasury of $310.86. Resolu- 
tions were adopted approving the decoration 
of school rooms with pictures, statuary, etc.; 
expressing satisfaction in the attainment of the 
seven months’ term; and commending the work 
of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
committee on resolutions also reported an Edu- 
cational Creed, which was not acted upon but 
was printed with the proceedings. The after- 
noons were given up to round table conferences 
on child study, nature study, primary schools, 
grammar schools, high schools, normal schools, 
school supervision, colleges and academies. 
Thoughtful papers were read before these sec- 
tions and there was much profitable discussion. 
Vol. 48 : 49-90, 94-118, School Journal. 

1900. Williamsport (4), July 3-5. Prest. J. 
A. M. Passmore ; Secy. J. P. McCaskey ; Treas. 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. 
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Enrollment, 1o12. Address of welcome, Rev. 

A Gray ; response, A. T. Smith. Inaugural 
address, the relation of publishers to education; 
Teachers’ certificates, N. C. Schaeffer; Patriotic 
address, Hon. R. W. Taylor ; Catholic parochial 
schools, Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Charles Dickens 
as an educator, James L. Hughes, Toronto, 
Papers were read on, The relation of the school 
to the farmer, Hon. John Hamilton, with dis- 
cussion; Saving time in the grades, Atreus 
Wanner, with discussion; Mutual relation of 
colleges and schools, Wm. A. Lamberton, dis- 
cussed ; The school as a social institution, F. B. 
Brandt; Pensions for teachers, J. W. Cannon, 
discussed ; Language central in the correlation 
of studies, Edward Brooks, discussed ; Vocal 
music in the schools, E. W. Pearson, discussed: 
Memorial portraits for State department of 
public instruction, by J. P. McCaskey, who re- 
ported those of State Supts. Wickersham and 
Hickok now ready, as seen upon the stage, and 
moved that those of Hon. Samuel Breck, who 
wrote the law of 1834, and Hon. H. L. Diffen- 
bach, who framed the act of 1854, be placed in 
the Department, which was so ordered. The 
subject of the place of civics in the course of 
study was discussed. A new constitution and 
by-laws adopted, prepared by Dr. E.O. Lyte and 
modeled after that of the National Educational 
Association. Two excursions, one by trolley to 
points of interest in Williamsport and another 
to Eaglesmere the day after adjournment of the 
meeting were greatly enjoyed. Round table 
conferences as follows: Primary schools, under 
direction of Mary S. Adams; Intermediate and 
grammar schools, Charles H. Albert; High 
schools, F. M. McLaury; Colleges and Acade- 
mies, E. D. Warfield ; Normal schools, George 
M. Philips; Kindergartens, Elizabeth Culp; 
City superintendents, James M. Coughlin; 
County superintendents, F. W. Meylert; His- 
tory, F. W. Robbins ; Language and Literature, 
J. P. McCaskey ; Child study, W. W. Deatrick ; 
and Nature study, L. E. McGinnes. Resolutions 
were also adopted advising that the office of 
National Commissioner of Education be made 
a Cabinet position, urging superintendents to 
raise the standard for granting certificates, en- 
dorsing the extension of the Normal course to 
three years, recommending a law which will 
give validity in this State to Normal diplomas of 
other States when such diplomas have the same 
validity as teachers’ certificates as those of our 
own State, commending the increase in district 
high schools, urging the restoration of the ap- 
propriation to the Department that The School 
Journal may be sent as heretofore to Secretaries 
of School Boards, congratulating Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh upon his appointment as commis- 
sioner of education to Porto Rico, congratulat- 
ing the State upon the efficient administration 
of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and recommending his 
re-appointment. Vol. 49: 49-112 and 113-150, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Wuat Dept. Supt. STEWART SAYS. 


In his response to the address of welcome at 
the Gettysburg meeting, July 4, 1899, Hon. J. 
Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented certain facts of 

uch interest—the record of which is kept and 
could be found only in the files of The Penn- 




















sylvania School Journal, the official organ of 
the School Department—showing the influence 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
upon the School work of the State, as follows : 

Thirty-three years ago the Pennsylvania State 
‘Teachers’ Association was welcomed to Gettys- 
burg. Most fitting it is that the members of 
this body, representing all the educational agen- 
cies of the State, should return, after the lapse 
of thirty-three years, to be once more the guests 
of a town noted and celebrated beyond any 
other in our Commonwealth. What momen- 
tous changes have occurred since the meeting of 
1866—changes which have brought with them 
vast improvements along all lines of business 
activity. Few of the men and women who par- 
ticipated in that convention are here to-day, 
but, in common with others who have actively 
engaged in the work of education, they have 
made their impress upon the work and progress 
so plainly indicated in the improvement of our 
public schools. ‘*The worker dies, but the 
work goeson.’’ We follow in the lines marked 
out for us by those who have labored under 
greater difficulties perhaps than those which 
confront us in this generation. Our work is not 
ended. Great issues, under changed conditions, 
are constantly coming to the front. It becomes 
our duty, as educators, to understand these con- 
ditions and to meet the issues under the inspira- 
tion of the times in which we live. I deem it 
to be — in this connection to refer briefly 
to some of the things which occupied the atten- 
tion of our Association during the early years 
of its existence, and to point out some of the 
pressing duties of the present hour. 

The convention at which the State Teachers’ 
Association was organized was held in the city 
of Harrisburg, December 28, 1852. Among the 
resolutions adopted was this : 

Resolved, That it is respectfully and earnestly 
urged upon the Legislature to amend the existing 
common school law of the State, so that the mini- 
mum period of teaching in the schools shall be in- 
creased from three to five months, not only as an 
act of mere justice to the youth of the Common- 
wealth, but as an effective means of inspiring their 
teachers. 

Think of it—only three months! That was 
one of the difficulties our Association had to 
meet in those early days. At Pittsburg, in 1853, 
it was 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the State 
Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the great- 
est efficiency for our school system it is the imper- 
ative duty of the Legislature to establish Normal 
Schools for the education of teachers. 

Resolved, That the committee who have reported 
on this subject be directed to prepare a memorial 
to the Legislature upon the subject, to be read at 
the next meeting of the Association. 

To-day we have thirteen Normal Schools, 
located all over the State—then we had not one. 
At the same meeting the following resolution 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to prepare a report on the expediency of 
appointing County Superintendents, 

This resolution was brought to the attention 
of the Legislature, the subject was discussed, 
and the County Superintendency act was passed 
in 1854, and approved May 8th of that year. 
At Lewistown, in December of the same year, 
an address by one of our members contained | 
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this declaration : ‘‘ We believe that our influence 
has improved both schools and teachers ; we also 
lay some claim to the appointment to County 
Superintendents—a measure which, if carried 
out according to the original intention of the- 
law, will beyond doubt, produce incalculable: 
benefits." At Harrisburg, in December, 1856, 
the following resolution was passed : i 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize 
the Legislature for aid in support of a Teachers” 
Institute in every county in the State. 

You know what followed, how the Institutes: 
have grown, what crowds attend them every- 
where, and how popular they have become. At 
Indiana, in 1857, a separate State School Depart- 
ment was suggested. Before that the schools 
were in charge of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, but he had no definite duties re- 
specting them ; here the teachers of the State 
demanded an independent authority to enforce 
the school law. This suggestion was also 
adopted, the office was established, and has 
been filled by a line of distinguished men. In 
1858, at Lancaster, so much had been done on 
the lines of previous declarations that the fol- 
lowing was passed : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Asso- 
ciation that the school system has passed the crisis 
of danger, and is now firmly established in the af- 
fections of the people. 

At West Chester, in 1859, the State Depart- 
ment having gone into successful operation, 
this was passed : 

Resolved, That the character, progress and ten- 
dencies of our noble common school system require 
that the legal powers of the State Superintendent 
and the functions of the School Department should 
be so enlarged and strengthened as to meet the 
wants of our expanding system and invigorate its 
general operations. 

Professional education received attention at 
the same meeting in this resolution : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are of vital 
importance to our school system and should be 
sanctioned by express legal enactment, and that 
they, in common with State Normal Schools, when 
the latter shall have been fully recognized, should 
be fostered and encouraged by judicious appropri- 
ations from the Treasury of the Commonwealth. 

Up to that time the appropriations by the 
State to educational purposes had been nominal: 
since then they have grown to five millions a 
year along the lines of these recommendations. 
At the Bedford meeting, in 1891, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the important State 
and national interests represented by the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, it is the judgment of 
the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
that the office of National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion should be raised to the dignity and clothed 
with the official function of a full Cabinet position, 
and that we respectfully recommend our senators 
and members of Congress to take such action as 
will bring the subject to the favorable attention of 
Congress. 

So we say to-day. The importance of the 
educational interest of our country justifies the 
demand for a representative head in a Cabinet 
officer. At the Gettysburg meeting, in 1866, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
will long cherish the recollection of Gettysburg for 
its pleasant features as a town and the elevated 
tone of its citizens, but more especially on account 

of its being the theatre of the great battle that de- - 
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cided the fate of the rebellion and secured forever 
a Union, one and inseparable. 

Resolved, That, inspired by the associations of 
this great battlefield, and made to realize what an 
immense price must be paid for maintaining liberty 
and law when assailed by ignorance and war, and 
remembering that the rebellion resulted from a 
want of popular education in the Southern States, 
and the absence of the teacher and the teacher’s 
work, and learning afresh our responsibilities and 
trusts, we here, upon the scene of conflict, do now 
renew our devotion to the great vocation, and 
pledge each other that with increased fidelity and 

. energy we will work for the preservation of our 
free institutions and a higher development of in- 
telligence and religion, praying that the divine 
blessing may rest upon our efforts. 

Every word of that is as true to-day as it was 
a generation ago. The free public school is the 

vation of our country. Could we always have 
had it, for every race and color, there would 
have been no need for war. [Applause.] 

Since our last meeting, as you all know, the 
minimum school term has been increased to 
seven months. This should have been done 
years ago, but was not accomplished now with- 
out great effort. More than 1,200 townships 
will bave seven months’ school next term for 
the first time [applause], and some of them are 
right here in Adams county. Much rests upon 

ou, teachers, in this matter ; if our good school 
aws are not enforced, you will be partly re- 
msible. And, in conclusion, let me say that 
ere is plenty of work yet to be done, and we 
must continually strive for advancement until 
every child in the Commonwealth has a chance 
to secure a good education. Vol. 48, p. 51-52, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

The proceedings of the meeting of December, 
1852, may be found in the first volume of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, pages 294-297, 
The first article of the constitution adopted at 
this time was as follows: ‘‘ This organization 
shall be known by the title of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association.’’ After a lapse of 
forty-eight years, during which this organized 
body of teachers and friends of education has 
held. exactly fifty meetings under the old name 
—ten of these being semi-annual—at the fifty- 
first meeting a new constitution is adopted 

. whose first article reads, ‘‘This organization 
shall be entitled the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association.’’ This change is made to 
meet the demand for an organization of broader 
scope, whose title shall include all who are. in 
any way interested, as individuals or depart- 
ments, as teachers, superintendents, directors, 
or laymen, in the work of general education. 

Through all this long series of meetings from 
the first to the fifty-first, without a break any- 
where in the Jine, their daily sessions are to be 
found in the successive volumes of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal—and nowhere else. 
In fact, the volume before the reader is simply a 
reprint, page by page, of the different reports of 
the Superintendents’ Convention, the Directors’ 
State Association, and the State Teachers’ Asso- 

-ciation as found in The School Journal during 
the current year.* It is printed from the same 
‘type, with only the change in folio lines, form 
by form, after the regular issue of The Journal 
had come from the press, so as to reduce ex- 
~pense in getting out the book, the cost of set- 
sting the type, an item of three hundred dollars 
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or more, being thus donated by The Journal 
and saved tothe book. These reports are found 
in different issues of The School Journal during 
the year 1900, but here they are brought together 
into one book of considerable size. That is 
practically the only advantage which the book 
presents over the successive numbers of The 
Journal itself. 

The vast quantity of matter relating to schools 
and school work ; topics of special and general 
educational interest ; school law, school policy, 
school history, school methods, devices, incen- 
tives, suggestions of every sort; literature, 
science, art—that we find here, reported in 
these proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association from year to year through 
these fifty meetings is simply amazing. There 
are over two thousand (2112) large double- 
column octavo pages devoted to these reports 
alone, enough to fill many ordinary books. And 
this is but a part of the valuable matter con- 
tained in these forty-eight volumes which are 
found everywhere in the offices of Superinten- 
dents and in Teachers’ Libraries throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal thus makes 
possible the continuous history ot the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association here pre- 
sented. It can be had from no other source 
whatsoever. It has been the business of the 
Secretary to prepare these sketches for the 
printer, with the exception of those of Dr. 
Wickersham and Dr. Schaeffer. In this his- 
torical sketch, condensing many pages into 
a paragraph, we have had} valuable assist- 
ance from Mr. John D. Pyott, a teacher of 
Lancaster much interested in the work. It 
has been necessary to put this condensed report 
down into small (but clear) type, so that it may 
be brought within the space allowed for it. The 
first of these meetings the writer attended was 
in Lancaster in 1853, when a school boy of six- 
teen ; the first in which he was enrolled as a 
member was in 1855. We attended four suc- 
cessive meetings during the years 1855 and 
1856, and since 1866, at Gettysburg, have been 
present at every meeting. 

The work of reporting meetings like these is 
not easy, nor are there many persons who can 
do it well. Hence the Secretary of the AssOcia- 
tion is given authority to employ a skilful re- 
porter. The Journal being the organ of the 
Association, its business manager has been con- 
tinued for many years as Secretary, 1. That the 
benefit of long experience may be had in secur- 
ing a report of proceedings that shall be as com- 
plete as possible; and 2. That no time may be 
lost in getting it through press and into the 
mails. We remember meetings held long ago 
of which meager reports were made, and, after 
adjournment, it was difficult to get even these 
from the Secretary whose home might be ina 
part of the State distant from The Journal 
office. There was much annoyance from delay, 
and dissatisfaction as to result. For thirty 
years Mr. Joseph D. Pyott, an expert in sten- 
ography, alert, conscientious and of excellent 
judgment in this line of work, has made the 
careful and accurate report of proceedings found 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal. This prac- 
tical policy will account for the character and 
fulness of these reports during the period named. 





* These pages are the same as in “ Pennsylvania Educational Associations” for 1900, recently published. 











